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THE LITTLE PILGRIM, 
A SIMPLE STORY. 
THE only youthful inmate of a large old-fashioned 
house in an ancient town in the very centre of Old 
England, was Maria Walker. She lived with her 
grandmamma and two maiden aunts, whom she would 
have called very old indeed, though they by no means 
were of the same opinion. Indeed, the little girl most 
strenuously maintained on all suitable, and many very 
unsuitable occasions, that they never could have been 
80 young as they seemed in their pictures, which 
represented them as two tall awkward girls, just 
struggling into womanhood ; one with a parrot on her 
hand, the other with an ominous kitten in her arms, 
and both with the blackest of hair, the reddest of 
cheeks, the whitest of frocks, and the pinkest of sashes. 

Most people would have expected to find little 
Maria a very dull unhappy child, it seemed such an 
uncongenial atmosphere for the buoyant spirits of a 
merry little girl; for the stillness of death reigned 
through the house, whose echoes were seldom awaken- 
ed by any sound, save that of Lilly’s tail patting 
against the drawing-room door, when, finding it shut, 
she took that method of gaining admittance to the 
fireside circle, where her beautiful white fur contrasted 
very well with the rich folds of grandmamma’s black 
silks and satins. Lilly was the descendant of the 
kitten in Aunt Maria’s pictured embrace, and this 
was a circumstance which sadly perplexed the youthful 
mind of Maria, who could not reconcile the idea of so 
old a creature being the grandchild of so young a 
one; her grandmamma and herself, she justly ob- 
served, were the very reverse. 

Maria, however, was a very happy child, though 
she durst not make a noise any where except in her 
own play-room at the top of the house. Of course 
she had her troubles like all other little girls, even 
those whose voices are never checked ; and she used 
to get into sad scrapes sometimes : but then she used 
soon to get out of them, and she was neither perplexed 
by regrets for the past nor fears for the future. 

The very first serious difficulty Maria could recol- 
lect finding herself in, occurred one day when grand- 
mamma and both aunts were gone out to dinner; an 
event of very rare occurrence, and of momentous in- 
terest in the family. Both aunts had had some scruples 
about the propriety of leaving Maria so very long 
alone, for company dinners at Oldtown were cele- 
brated at two o’clock ; but as neither of them seemed 
for a moment to contemplate the possibility of staying 
at home to take care of her, their anxieties assumed 
the form of strict injunctions to Mrs Martha, the 
housekeeper, on no account to let her out of her sight. 

Now, Mrs Martha had not the slightest intention 
of being guilty of a breach of trust. But she had 
bought some fine green tea, and baked a very superior 
cake, and had asked two ladies’-maids to drink tea 
with her; and it did not at all comport with her ideas 
of comfort, that Miss Maria should be beside them all 
the afternoon, and have it in her power to retail in 
the drawing-room next day, all the news which she 
hoped to hear. 

Anxious to avoid equally the frying-pan and the 
fire, as she said afterwards to Hannah the housemaid, 
she determined to give Miss Maria the materials 
whereof to make a little feast, with her Tunbridge- 
ware dinner service, and conveyed the little girl’s 
little table and little chair to a spot on the grass plot 
opposite the large window that opened to the ground 
from her own room. There she placed them, with a 
large basket of toys, in the shade which the spreading 
wings of a monstrous eagle cut in box afforded, believ- 
ing that the child would be constantly within sight, 


and, if she strayed, that she should miss her directly, 
and would quickly follow. Why the ladies were so 
very anxious on this particular day that she should 
be watched, she did not know, as Miss Maria was ac- 
customed to play by herself in the garden for hours 
every day ; “ but I dare say it’s but natural,” she so- 
liloquised, ‘‘ when they so seldom go a-pleasuring, that 
they should be frightened about her.” 

Maria was in general a very good little girl, and if 
she had been allowed to have her childish curiosity 
reasonably gratified, the desire that now filled her 
whole mind would have had no place there. But aunt 
Charlotte so invariably insisted that little girls were 
never allowed to ask questions, for that, when they 
grew up, they would know every thing that was good 
for them to know ; and she had very recently smarted 
so severely under the laughter of her aunts, when she 
had asked if rivers had teeth as well as mouths, that 
she resolved she would ask no questions, but try to 
find out for herself what at present she so much wished 
to know ; and the day when grandmamma and aunts 
were to dine out, appeared so suitable for the attempt, 
that it was with unqualified pleasure she heard that 
Mrs Martha was to exercise the rites of hospitality 
on the same evening. Maria’s education had been far 
from neglected. She could read very well, had begun 
to learn to write, and had received lessons in geo- 
graphy and history, though, from the dry tedious 
manner in which they were administered, her ideas of 
time and space were very confused. She had formed 
atheory of her own, that all celebrated persons of dif- 
ferent countries whose names began with the same 
kind of sound, were contemporaries; that, for instance, 
Queen Anne and Hannibal, Queen Mary and Marius, 
Brutus and Bruce the traveller, might have known 
each other, if they had but lived near enough. Her 
ideas of geography were not much less vague, as may 
be inferred from the fact, that she believed certain 
mounds in the churchyard to be really what Mrs 
Martha asserted them to be, the graves of the infants 
slaughtered by Herod. Her grandmamma told all 
her friends what very great pains she took to give 
Maria good principles. Her lectures on these points 
might all be reduced to five heads; namely, to put 
every thing in its proper place, to do every thing in its 
proper time, to keep every thing to its proper use, to 
be genteel, and to hate the French. It will not be sur- 
prising that, with such training, the perusal of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, a copy of which had recently been pre- 
sented to her, gave an entirely new bias to her thoughts, 
Sorely puzzled was she to guess how much of it might 
be true, when, one day as they were driving out in 
the carriage, she saw at a little distance from the 
road a very handsome house. On some one asking 
the name of it, she did not hear the answer distinctly, 
but was quite sure she heard the word Beautiful; and 
as they immediately began to descend a hill, she im- 
mediately concluded that it was the palace Beautiful, 
and that the hill was the hill Difficulty. One great 
point was now ascertained, that there were really such 
places ; but she began to be sadly distressed when it 
occurred to her that they were travelling in the wrong 
direction from what they ought to be doing. 

Oldtown was a town where fewer changes occurred 
than in more populous and modern places, and Maria 
scarcely recollected ever to have heard of any one’s 
leaving it. Certainly she had never heard of any one 
going on a pilgrimage, and she wondered very much 
how her aunts, who had told her the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress was so very good a book, should have read it 
without thinking it necessary to take the advice it 
conveyed. 


The rector of the parish happened to call the very next 


day at Mrs Walker’s, and as he was going away, in- 
quired so kindly after the little girl, that she was called 
in from the garden to see him. He asked what book 
it was she was reading, and when she said it was the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, he stroked her head, and said he 
hoped she would not delay setting out on her pilgrim- 
age till she was the age of Christian, adding, that a 
youthful pilgrim was the most interesting object he 
knew. This last observation was addressed to her 
aunts, who assented to it, as they did to every thing 
Mr Roberts said, and it confirmed the resolution which 
Maria had already taken of setting out alone. I need 
hardly add, that the day she fixed upon was the one to 
which we have already so often alluded. 

The party assembled in the housekeeper’s room had 
just reversed their cups in their saucers, as a signal 
that they did not wish them replenished, when one of 
the party requested Mrs Martha’s permission to be- 
stow a piece of bread, thickly buttered, and covered 
with sugar, upon Miss Maria—we presume, as a token 
of gratitude for her keeping out of their way. Con- 
sent was obtained, but as Miss Maria was not to be 
seen, the whole party issued forth into the garden in 
search of her. Every walk was explored, but in vain ; 
and at last a little gate leading into a wood being found 
open, the wood was searched, but with no better suc- 
cess. What anguish did Mrs Martha suffer when she 
thought how faithfully she had promised not to let the 
child out of her sight! They retraced their steps to 
the house, some one suggesting that she might be there. 
Bet no !—all their search was vain. Hannah thought 
she might have gone to buy some barley sugar, but 
she had not been seen at the shop, nor on the road to it, 
for Hannah stopped to ask every one she met if they had 
seen the child. Hour after hour was spent in an un- 
availing search, and at last the ladies arrived at home, 
when a scene of confusion ensued that baffles descrip- 
tion. In the midst of it a boy arrived with a little 
shoe, which he said he thought must belong to young 
madam : of its being hers, there could be no doubt ; 
and many were the tears shed, over what, Mrs Martha 
said, was all that now remained of Miss Maria. The 
boy could give no information as to where this relic 
was found, for a woman whom he did not know had 
given it to him to bring to Mrs Walker, saying only 
that she had got it from a man, whom she did not 
know, who said he had found it, but she did not ask 
where ; but she had heard that a little lady had been 
lost at Oldtown, and she thought, if it was hers, it 
might be a comfort to her friends to have something 
that had belonged to her. 

But it is time that we should return to Maria. 
When she had made up her mind to set out, it was a 
distressing thought to her that she knew not the direc- 
tion in which to turn for the purpose of finding the path 
she was to pursue, and she was determined to ask no 
one by the way, for fear of encountering Mr Worldly 
Wiseman. The road by which they came in the car- 
riage, she knew, did not bring them through the 
Wicket Gate. She concluded, therefore, that there must 
be some different route through the fields to the fout 
of the hill Difficulty, which she could distinctly see 
from the garden; so she resolved to make her way 
through the fields for the chance of finding it; but 
should she not succeed in getting there by the right 
path, she would at any rate get there ; and when she 
reached the porter’s lodge, at the gate of the palace, 
she would there ask them to take her back to the be- 
ginning of the path, which she was sure some of them 
would do. She set out, then, expecting every moment 
to hear her name called from behind her; for she re- 
membered that Christian’s friends were clamorous that 


he should return, and she naturally supposed hers 
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might be so too; but she was firmly resolved to pursue 
the same-coursethat he.did, and put her fingers.in 
her ears, that she mightmot hear. She had her mis- 
givings,ertainly, as.to the propriety of leaving heme; 
but then she thought Mr Reberts had-so distinctly 
pecommended her journey, that her aunts could not 
blame her very-much, partictlarly as it bad not es- 
caped her observation how cordiallythey had agreed 
with him as to the necessity of it; and they had so 
often on a Sunday evening exhorted her to do during 
the week all that Mr Roberts had enforced in his ser- 
mons, that she thought, or tried to think, that for 
once they would have no cause to complain. She 
scrambled over or through several hedges, without 
seeing any thing at all like a path through the fields ; 
still she fancied she was gaining upon the hill, and she 
thought if she reached the Palace, they would allow her 
to sleep there, although she had not come in by the 
Wicket Gate, since she really wished to go through 
it; and she amused herself by wondering whether she 
should sleep inthe same room where Christian had 
slept, and whether they would give her any armour, 
or whether it was only worn by men pilgrims. She 
was interrupted in her reverie by seeing a number of 
cows running, as she feared, towards her ; so she began 
to run too, and it was not till she had climbed a gate 
into the next field, that she missed one of her shoes, 
which had fallen off in her rapid flight—that same 
shoe which caused so much lamentation at home. She 
durst not go back to look for it, as a dog was still 
chasing the cows; but she thought she could manage 
to walk without it, as the grass was so very soft, and 
she was sureeither Prudence, Piety, or Charity, would 
give her a new one. At last she reached the high 
road, and began to ascend the hill. By this time she 
was very tired, very sleepy, and very hungry, but she 
remembered Christian bad felt sleepy here also ; and 
she resolved, however tired, not to sleep in the arbour, 
for which, however, she looked in vain, and concluded 
it had been pulled down : she could not help feeling 
very glad of it, as with her tired little limbs it cer- 
tainly would have been very difficult to resist the temp- 
tation. She was very much shocked to see how many 
people were coming down the hill, and that no one but 
herself was ascending it. At length she saw two tall 
big men apparently running a race down, and her little 
heart beat more rapidly as she thought how very awful 
the lions must look : for if these were not Timorous and 
Mistrust themselves, she did not for a moment doubt 
that they were terrified in the same manner. She 
had not seen any lions the day they passed in the car- 
riage, and she had sometimes almost ventured to hope 
that they nolonger existed ; but how the poor little thing 
trembled, when, on reaching the bend of the road, where 
it swept off to the lodge she had before seen, there 
appeared, reposing under the shade of two fine beech- 
trees, two enormous lions! Maria was no great natu- 
ralist, or she would have perceived at once that they 
were made of stone; but she never for a moment doubted 
that they were really the lions. She stood gazing and 
trembling for some time, continually repeating, “‘ The 
lions were chained, but he saw not the chains ;”’ and 
then, summoning up all her courage, she ran swiftly 
between them, passed through the gate, and knocked 
with all her little might at. the door of the ledge. It 
was opened by a tall good-humoured-looking man ; and 
Maria, awe-struck at beholding at length one of the 
individuals of whom she had thought so much, dropped 
a deep curtsey, and said, “ If you please, sir, are you 
Watchful?” “Why, Miss, as tothat,” said the man, 
smiling good-humouredly, “I hopes I be; what did 
you please to want?”’ “‘I want Discretion, if you please, 
sir,” replied Maria. “ I say, Missis,” said the man, 
looking over his shoulder at his wife, “ didst ever hear 
the like of that ?—here’s a little maiden as says as how 
she wants discretion.” “ Well, I’ve seed many a one 
as wanted it afore, but never one as owned to it,” 
A sharp-featured vinegar-looking woman now ap- 
peared, looking very unlike any thing Maria expected 
to see so near the house Beautiful. ‘ So you want 
discretion, Miss, do you? Well, I wonder if there’s 
any thing else you want ?” “ I thought,” said Maria, 
trying to feel brave, “‘ I might perhaps be allowed to 
sleep either here or at the palace.” A private confa- 
bulation now took place between the husband and wife, 
in which it was agreed he should take Maria to the 
quality at the great house, as may be they would make 
something of her. Maria felt very proud when she 
found herself with her hand in that of Mr Watchful, 
and actually on the way to the palace. Her guide 
left her outside, while he asked to speak to Mrs Adams, 


to.whem he said that the littleiady’s intellects seemed 


hear a childlike her talk of-wantof diseretion, though 


by’the hand into the drawing-room so:tenderly, and 
looked sowery kindly, that Maria began to feel quite 
reassured, 


given her a large slice of bread and butter and some 


your name is, and who your papa and mamma are.” 


at a loss what to think of their little visitor, 


could you know any thing about it ?” 


her light-mindedness and want of discretion. 


She was delighted to see three young 


ladies in the room, who, of course, were Piety, Pru- | that dark valley, which sooner or later all must tread, 
dence, and Charity. ‘Mrs Adams, as soon as she had | my story:will not have been written in vain. 


new milk, said, “‘ Now, my dear, you'll tell us what 


A few judicious questions now drew forth from Ma- 
ria the whole story of her pilgrimage, and when her 
aunts arrived before breakfast next morning, they teresting subject. Though still young,’ consider you 
were quite surprised to find her looking so well and | °° have arrived at years of discretion.” The colonel 
happy and rational, as they had been very much 
frightened by Mr Watchful’s account of what he called 


ishe»must have been extremely stupid, not to have 


all ofa beap-together, it was such. a queer thipg to }'found out the meaning for herself. 


sMy young readers will, 1 amvsure, be glad to hear 


er aree all rerne. “Mrs Adams told-him ‘that Maria, who has mowilittle, ginls: of ker own, bas 
to get a horse ready, that she might send him 6ff to _ eines found — whe wae _- wa pean ~ 
the friends-of the little girl, as soomas'she bad sscer: | ‘®Shew-to others tha privilege of-being perm 

, whaiingemene: endbhen and led -Maria enter it. ‘Few-in.the present day have not greater 


advantages than she had ; and.if any are-induced to 
ask themselves the question, whether, with superior 
instruction, they are equally in earnest to obtain in 
the days of health Piety for their companion through 


MARTHA WASHINGTON, 
(The following pleasing sketch of the mother of the illustrious 


“My name, ma’am, is Maria’ Walker, but I never | liberator of America, is a contribution of Mrs Sigourney to the 
had either a papa or mamma,” replied Maria, with Token, the Transatlantic annual which we lately described, 

. Prefixed to thi in the original work is a portrait of Mrs 
the utmost simplicity. “‘ And wheredo you live, dear ?” _—_— - . ~~ 


Washington—a mild, imtelligent-looking gentlewoman, in the 


“ At Oldtewn, with my grandmamma.” “ And where | elegant dress of the reign of George L—namely, a gown with low 
were you going, my love?” “I did not want to go | bosom and short frilled sleeves, opening robe-wise in front to 
farther than this house to-night, I always intended | “isclose what may be supposed to have been a white satin slipor 


undergown—the head uncapped, uncurled, and decorated only 


to sleep here.” ‘‘ And does any one know you were | with a string of beads—a flower in the hand.] 
coming here?” ‘‘ No, ma’am. No one knew exactly 
that I meant to come to-day ; but our clergyman, Mr | was unique and imposing. The “ Ancient Dominion’’ 
Roberts, strongly advised me to come, and he said I ag — <r of —y to the — 
could not set out too soon.” ‘And what was your | #4, than any of its sisters. e manners of the 
object in coming, Maria?” “I wished to set bee nobility of England had been transplanted, with little 
ample to all the people in Oldtown,” was the answer, 


and both Mrs Adams and her daughters were quite | honour, a generous and lordly hospitality, early cha- 


THE state of society in Virginia, a century since, 


radical change, to the territory of Powhatan. A kind 
of feudal magnificence, a high and quick ‘sense of 


racterised a state, which has given to this Western 


Maria, however, had gained so much courage, that Empire so many of its mightiest and noblest names, 
she thought she might now venture to ask a few ques- 
tions, and began with, “ Do many children come here, | down of that courtly and almost solemn etiquette wh 
ma’am ?” “Yes, sometimes we have children here, — marked nee aa higher classes. » 
We’re all very fond of them when they are .» | know your age by the edition of your manners,” anid a 
pe rer yom aaa enyarmour fee little girls, —— lady of discernment, to a gentleman distinguished :for 
This was almost too much for the gravity of Mrs 
Adams, but she determined not to let her see how very | may have possibly swept with too full a tide over -our 
much amused she was, but rather to encourage her in =. ey the -— > — Pale 
: , : s no exii irginia, e levees of her 
—s fa om gene a pe ter Ma ad pom royal governors, though stripped of monarchical pomp, 


One of the most immediate changes arising from the 
severance from the mother country, was the breakin 


politeness, “Iam certain that you were educated be- 
fore the Revolution.” But the republicanism which 


displayed a remnant of those “stately steppings of 


in which her mind seemed tebe. ‘“ Oh no !” she said ; | chivalry,” with which the titled and the valiant, of a 
“but why do you want to know?” “TI was afraid | still earlier age, were accustomed, in European courts, 
you had not,” said Maria ; and then looking very se- | ° Pay homage to beauty and to rank. 

rious, “‘ Please, ma'am, tell me is this house very near 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death?” “ My poor little 
child,” said Mrs Adams, drawing her close to her and | sembly took thither with them a part of their famili 
kissing her, “that, none of us can tell; it may be nearer | and this session was graced by the presence of 

than we think.” “ But you wont send me there to- | YOU8 and high-born maidens, who had never before 
night, will you?” and the child half cried as she | 0% Presented at court. One among them was evi- 
asked the question, “‘ You'll let me stay and sleep 
here ?” “ Yes, that you shall, dear little wanderer, and 
I think you must need sleep very much, for you look - bch Salieiennte thed to the fama’ 
tired, and your little hand is very hot.” “I su pater ety dig 2 -eeengaay epemnnagerateth see - 
nobody ni comes back here that’s been Pret or eating Aun. Eehyn, ‘A puss conginion end deer 
Valley,” continued the child, almost as if thinking 
aloud. This touched a chord in every bosom present, | observers, to analyse her beauty ; for it rested not on 
that thrilled through them, for their mourning was | @2y predominant gift, but on the consent of the whole 
yet new for one very dear to them, who had been sud- | P€T80n 2 —s Grace of movement, and meledy 
denly hurried through that valley of which Maria of velen ware conftand to be seneng o.com. 
spoke. “I’ve been thinking, ma’am, it would be a 
terrible thing for a little girl like me to go there alone | won old and young, was a bland cheerfulness, the 
without any armour ; oh! please do let Piety go with | silent history of the soul’s happiness, and an expres- 
me—oh, pray do !” said the child, wondering what she | ive smile, inspiring every beholder with confidenee, 
could: possibly have eaid to make them all eryen, At like a beam from the temple of Truth, Though she 
this moment the porter arrived to say he was ready, 
and Mrs Adams desired him to tell Mrs Walker her | the most forward admiration into respect. 
little Maria was safe, but very tired, and she would , 
either take her home in the morning, or would be very | Y°U®S Sehed e, om agp ~— one of the most 
happy to see the ladies if they liked to come and fetch | SCCOmPlished gentlemen of his time, His father, 
her. “I don’t want to go home,” said Maria; “ I 
only want to go back as far as the Wicket Gate, that | and distinction, His attendance at Williamsburg, 
I may begin at the beginning.” “Ob, now I see it | during the present session, had been somewhat inter- 
all!” exclaimed she whom Maria was sure must be | ™pted by ill health; and, while there, the graver 
Charity ; “ you dear delightful little creature, you've duties of the stetagmen: Sef op Se ateates die, 
been reading the Pilgrim’s Progress till your little 
head is turned, as I'm sure mine would have been at | suspension of the levees, and the return of the bur- 
your age, if I had not had a good mamma to explain | gesses to their homes, the counsellor requested a con- 
it all to me; and as you never had a mamma, how | Yersation, in his private cabinet, with his son, Colonel 


It was early in the winter of 1748, that the levees 
of Governor Gooch opened with unwonted splendour 
at Williamsburg. Many of the members of the As- 


dently the theme of general admiration. Some of the 

statelier matrons criticised her, as deficient in height. 

But, though somewhat beneath the middle stature, 
that round and exquisite symm 


eye were finely contrasted with dark, glossy, and re- 
dundant hair, Still it was found difficult, by common 


More of animation was hers, than is wont to distin- 
guish the modern southern beauty. But what chiefly 


had — numbered twice eight summers, there 
was about her a womanly dignity, which chastened 


Among those who paid their devoirs to this lovely 


the Honourable John Custis of Arlington, held the 
office of king’s counsellor, and was a man of wealth 


as to leave him ignorant what reigning beauties 
had produced sensation af court. Not long after the 


Daniel Parke Custis. There was a singular mixture 
of gravity and condescension in his manner, as he'de- 
sired him to be seated, and thus opened the discourse, 

“*T have for some time wished to see you on an in- 


bowed. 

“T trust I have always shown that regard for your 
welfare, which is due from an affectionate father to an 
onlyson. Iam about to give another proof of it. ‘In 


Mrs Adams begged she might be allowed to stay a short, I wish you to turn your attention to 9 suitable 
few days with them; and before the time came for her marriage.” - The colonel bowed. 


departure, the beautiful allegory which had so much 


“You know Colonel Byrd of Westever to be my 
very particular friend. His daughter is one of the 


perplexed her, was made so very plain, that she thought | most beautiful and accomplished ladies in Virginia, 
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It is:my desire that. you form with her a matrimonial 
alliance.” 


“ My dear. sir, I have not the vanity of supposing 
that I could render m acceptable to Miss Byrd.” 

“ No objection on that head. Her father and my- 
self. have settled it. Indeed, I may as well tell: you 
that we have had numberless conversations on this 
business, and that. you have both been as good as be- 
trothed from the cradle, Think, my son, of the ad- 
vantages of such.a connection, the contiguity of our 
estates, the amount of wealth and. power that will 
ultimately pass into your hands.” 

“ Affection, sir, seems to me the only bond that can 
hallow so intimate a union, Not even my reverence 
for the best of fathers could induce me to enter into it 
from mercenary motives.” 

“Mercenary, sir! mercenary! Who ever, before, 
dared to couple that word with my name ?” exclaimed 
the counsellor, raising himself to his full height, and 
fixing a kindling eye upon hisson. Then, pacing the 
apartment a few turns, he stopped opposite to him, 
and added, ‘“‘ You speak of the affection that should 
precede marriage. Have the goodness to understand 
that the misplacing of yours may materially affect your 
patrimonial inheritance.” He seemed to wait for a 
reply, but in vain. ‘‘ May I inquire if you have 
thought fit, thus-early, to decide seriously on the pre- 
ference of any young lady as.a companion for life ?” 

“1 have, sir.” 


“ May I be favoured with a knowledge of her name ?” 

“ Miss Martha Dandridge.” 

The high-spirited gentlemen parted in mutual resent- 
ment; but the reflection of a night restored them to 
better feelings. The father began to excuse the son, by 
recalling the warmth of his own early attachment ; while 
the son referred the testiness of the father to the harrow- 
ing disappointment of a long-cherished plan, and to the 
querulousness of feeble health. Still, as it usually hap- 
pens with proud men, neither opened his heart to the 
other; anda slight though almost imperceptible shade 
of coldness gathered over their intercourse. But this 
interview served as a stimulant to the progress of matri- 
mony. The tem reserve of the father, throwing 
something like gloom over the paternal mansion, height- 
ened the frequency and fervour of the visits of the lover. 
The gentle objeet of his preference imagined no barrier 
toan alliance, where there existed no obvious inequality ; 
and he forbore to communicate what would only occasion 
perplexity, and what he trusted would soon vanish like 
the “ baseless fabric of a vision.” According to his happy 
prescience, the lofty counsellor gave his consent to the 
nuptials, and the flower of the court of Williamsburg be- 
came a bride, in the blush of her seventeenth summer. 

Their residence was a retired and romantic mansion 
on the banks of the Pamunkey. It reared its white walls 
amid a profusion of vines and flowering trees. Broad 
plantations, and the wealth of Virginian forests, variegated 
the grounds. Rural occupation, and the delight of each 
other's society, prepared for them what they deemed a 

ise. In visits to their favoured dwelling, the coun- 
sellor learned to appreciate the treasure of his new daugh- 
ter. Her excellence in the responsible sphere-to which 
she was introduced, won his regard ; and with the inge- 
nuousness of an honourable mind, when convinced of 
error, he sought every opportunity of distinguishing that 
merit, which he had once loon reluctant to admit. en 
he saw the grace and courteousness with which she main- 
tained a generous hospitality ; the judgment far beyond 
her years, ee in the management of her servants ; 
the energy, the early rising, the cheerful alacrity with 
which she regulated and beautified the internal mecha- 
nism of her family; the disinterestedness with which she 
forgot herself, and sought the good of others ; but, above 
all, her untiring devotion to her husband, and to the little 
ones who sprang up around her ; he gloried in the sen- 
timent of his son, which, indeed, he had always believed, 
though he was once in danger of swerving from it, that 
strong al affection is essential to the basis of ma- 
trimonial happiness. 

But this scene of exquisite felicity was not long to last. 
The death of her two oldest children prepared the wa 
for the deeper loss of her beloved and estimable husband. 
In the trying situation of a young, beautiful, and wealthy 
widow and mother, she was still enabled to conduct her- 
self with unvarying diseretion, and faithfully to discharge 
every important duty. 

It-was in the spring-of 1758, that two gentlemen, at- 
tended by a servant, were seen riding through the luxu- 
— scenery — — the county = ——- Kent, in 

irginia, aboun e most striking figure of the group 
was tall, graceful, and commanding, in a rich military 
undress, and apparently twenty-five or twenty-six years 
of age. He would have been held a model for the sta- 
tuary when Rome was in her best days. His companion 
was an elderly man, in a plain garb, who, by the fami- 
liarity with which he pointéd out surrounding objects, 
would seem to be taking his daily round apon his own 
estate. As they a ed the avenue to an antique 
mansion, he placed his hand upon the rein of his com- 


panion : 

“Nay, Colonel Washington, let it never be said that 
yow passed the house of your father’s friend, without dis- 
mounting. I must insist on the honour of detaining you 
as my guest.” 

= to you, my dear sir, but I ride in haste, the 
bearer of dispatches to our governor in Williamsbarg, 
which may not brook delay.” 

“Is this the noble steed which was given you by the 
dying Braddock, on the fatal field of Monongahela? and 
} ~ b-x servant which he bequeathed you at the same 
t ? oe 

Washington answered in the affirmative. 

“Then, > dear colonel, thus mounted and attended, 
you may well dine with me, and by borrowing somewhat 
of this fine moonlight, reach Williamsburg ere his excel- 
lency shall have shaken off his morning slumbers.” 


“Do I understand that I may be excused immediately 
fou rs _ lar mina 8 on _ . 

“ Then, sir, I accept your itality ;” gracefully 
throwing himself from his spirited charger, he resigned 
the reins to his English servant, giving, at the same time, 
strict orders as to the hour when he must be ready with 
the horses to pursue their journey. 

“I am rejoiced, Colonel Washington,” said the hos- 
pitable old gentleman, “thus fortunately to have met you 
on my morning ride; and the more so, as I have some 
guests, who may make the repast pass pleasantly, and 
will not fail to appreciate our young and valiant soldier.” 

Washington bowed his thanks, and was introduced to 
the company. Virginia's far-famed hospitality was well 
set forth in that spacious baronial hall. Precise in his 
household regulations, the social feast was closed at the 
time the host had predicted. The servant also was punc- 
tual. He knew the habits of his master. At the ap- 
pointed moment, he stood with the horses caparisoned 
at the gate, and much did he marvel, as, listening to every 
footstep that paced down the avenue, he saw the sun sink 
in the west, and yet no master appear. At length orders 
came that the horses should be put up for the night! 
Wonder upon wonder! when his business with the gover- 
nor was so urgent! The sun was high in the heavens the 
next day, ere Washington mounted for his journey. No 
explanation was given. But it was rumoured, that among 
the guests was a beautiful and youthful widow, to whose 
charms his heart had responded. This was further con- 
firmed, by his tarrying but a brief space at Williamsburg, 
and retracing his route with unusual celerity, and becoming 
a frequent visitor at the house of the late Colonel Custis, 
in that vicinity, where, the following year, his nuptials 
were celebrated. 

Heneeforth, the life of the lady of Mount Vernon is a 
part of the history of her country. In that hallowed re- 
treat she was found entering into the plans of Washing- 
ton, sharing his confidence, and making his household 
happy. There, her only daughter, Martha Custis, died 
in the bloom of youth ; and, a few years after, when the 
troubles of the country drew her husband to the post of 
commander-in-chief of her armies, she accompanied him 
to Boston, and witnessed its siege and evacuation. For 
eight years he returned no more to enjoy his beloved re- 
sidence on the banks of the Potomac. During his absence 
she made the most strenuous efforts to discharge the 
added weight of care, and to endure, with changeless 
trust in Heaven, continual anxiety for the safety of one 
so inexpressibly dear. At the close of each campaign, 
she repaired, in compliance with his wishes, to head- 
quarters, where the ladies of the general officers joined 
her in forming such a society, as diffused a cheering in- 
fluence over even the gloom of the winter at Valley-Forge 
and Morristown. The opening of every campaign was 
the signal of the return of Lady Washington (as she was 
called in the army) to her domestic cares at Mount Ver- 
non. “I heard,” said she, “ the first and the last cannon 
of the revolutionary war.” The rejoicings which attended 
thesurrender of Cornwallis, in the autumn of 1781, marked, 
for her, a season of the deepest private sorrow. Her only 
remaining child, Colonel John Custis, the aid-de-cam 
of Washington, became, during his arduous duties at the 
siege of Yorktown, the victim of an epidemie fever, and 
died at the age of twenty-seven. He was but a boy of 
five years, at the time of her second marriage, and had 
drawn forth strongly the affection and regard of her illus- 
trious husband, who shared her afftiction for his loss, and 
by the tenderest sympathy strove to alleviate it. 

After the close of the war, a few years were devoted 
to the enjoyment and embellishment of their favourite 
Mount Vernon. The peace and returning prosperity of 
their country gave pure and bright ingredients to their 
cup of happiness. Their mansion was thronged with 
guests of distinction, all of whom remarked, with admi- 
ration, the energy of Mrs Washington, in the complicated 
duties of a Virginia housewife, the elegance and grace 
with which she presided at her noble board. 

The voice of a free nation, conferring on General Wash- 
ington the highest honour in its power to bestow, was 
not obeyed without a sacrifice of feeling. It was in the 
spring of 1789, that, with his lady, he bade adieu to his 
tranquil abode, to assume the responsibilities of the first 
presidency. In forming his domestic establishment, he 
mingled the simplicity of a republic with that degree of 
dignity, which he felt was necessary to secure the respect 
of older governments. The furniture of his house, the 
livery of his servants, the entertainment of his guests, 
displayed elegance, while they rejected ostentation. In 
all these arrangements, Mrs Washington was as a second 
self. Her Friday evening levees, at which he was always 
present, exhibited that perfect etiquette which marks the 
intercourse of the dignified and high bred. Commencing 
at seven, and closing at ten, they lent no more sanction 
to late hours than to levity. The first lady of the nation 
still preserved the habits of early life. Indulging in no 
nddionens she left her pillow at dawn, and, after break- 
fast, retired to her chamber an hour, for the study of the 
Scriptures and devotion. This practice, it is said, during 
the long period of half a century, she never omitted. The 
duties of the Sabbath were dear to her. The president 
and herself attended public worship with regularity, and 
in the evening he to her, in her chamber, the Scrip- 
tures, and a sermon. 

The spring of 1797 opened for them with the most 
pleasing anticipations. The cares of high office were 
resigned, and they were about to retire, for the remainder 
of their days, to the beloved shades of Mount Vernon. 
The new turf, springing into fresh greenness wherever 
they trod, the vernal blossoms.opening to receive them, 
the warbled welcome of the birds, were never more dear, 
as, wearied with the toils of public life, and satiated with 
its honours, they returned to their rural retreat, hallowed 
by the recollections of earlier years, and by the conscious- 
ness of virtue. 

But in two years Washington was no more. The shock 
of his death, after an illness of only twenty-four hours, 
fell like a thunderbolt upon the bereaved widow. The 
piety which had long been her strength, continued its 
support, but her heart drooped; and though her cheer- 


———————————— 
fulness did not utterly forsake her, she discharged her ’ 
ee Tyrer as one who felt that the “ glory 

How beautiful and characteristic was her reply to the 
solicitation of the highest authority of the nation, that 
the remains of her illustrious h ight be removed 
to the seat of government, and a marble monument 
erected to mark the spot of their repose. 

“Taught, by the great example which I have had so 
long before me, never to oppose my private wishes to the 
will of the country, I consent to the request made by 
Congress; and, in doing this, I need not, J cannot, say 
what a sacrifice of individual feeling I make to a sense of 
publie duty.” 

The intention of the Congress of 1799 has never been 
executed, nor the proposed monument: erected. The 
enthusiasm of the time passed away, and the many and 
conflicting cares of a great nation turned its thoughts 
from thus perpetuating his memory, whose image, it 
trusted, would be for ever enshrined in the hearts of a 
grateful people. 

Searcely two years of her lonely widowhood were ac- 
complished, ere the lady of Mount Vernon found death 
approaching. Gathering her family around her, she im- 
pressed on them the value of that religion which she had 
tested from her youth onward to hoary hairs. Then 
calmly resigning her soul into the hands of Him who gave 
it, at the age of seventy, full of years and full of honours, 
she was laid in the tomb of Washington. 

In this outline of the lineaments of Martha Washington, 
we perceive that it was neither the beauty with which 
she was endowed, nor the high station which she attained, 
that gave enduring lustre to her character, but her Chris- 
tian fidelity in those duties which devolve upon her sex. 
These fitted her to irradiate the home, to lighten the 
cares, to cheer the anxieties, to sublimate the enjoyments 
of him, who, in the expressive language of Chief Justice 
Marshall, was “so favoured of Heaven, as to depart with- 
out exhibiting the weakness of humanity.” 


WESTWOOD ON INSECTS. 

WE have experienced much pleasure in perusing a 
neat volume, just published, with the title of “The 
Entomologist’s Text Book, or an Introduction to the 
Natural History of Insects, by J. O. Westwood.” 
With the view of making our readers acquainted with 
the work, we take at random the following passage 
respecting the powers possessed by the insect tribes of 
escaping from enemies :— 


“ From the very nature of the functions of the insect 
tribes, it is essential that the consumption by them of 
animal and vegetable matter should uninterruptedly 
be carried on. Hence, as well as from the nature of 
insects in general, and the great care shown by the 
female in depositing her eggs in the most fitting situa- 
tions, there is but little occasion for any exhibition of 
instinctive reasoning on the part of these animals, 
with the exception of those which prey upon living 
animal matter. Here pursuit, search, or some equi- 
valent thereto, is necessary for insuring a due supply 
of food ; and hence we find that the predaceous tribes 
of insects, like their analogues among beasts or birds, 
are more fitly organised for rapid movements than the 
lazy inactive herbivorous species, If this be the case 
with the perfect insects, there must be some other mode 
of obtaining their food by their predaceous larve (es- 
pecially sinee it is during this period that feeding is 
the great object of an insect’s existence), which are 
not furnished ‘with sufficiently powerful organs of lo- 
comotion. The extraordinary mask of the larva and 
pupa of the dragon-flies, is a most admirably con- 
trived instrument applicable for such purpose; and 
the raptorial structure of the fore-legs of many pre- 
daceous insects, the great strength of muscles by which 
these: organs are moved, and the many strong spines 
with which they are‘armed, are in like manner auxi- 
liaries, supplying the want of powerful locomotive 
organs. But there is still another class of predaceous 
larve, which are compelled, in order to obtain their 
own food, to resort to actual stratagems for this pur- 
pose, which the more developed structure of the pre- 
ceding insects rendered unnecessary. The construc- 
tion of the spider, and ially the vres of 
the jumping spiders, so constantly to be noticed on 
every sunny wall, leaping from a considerable distance 
upon their prey, will also occur to the reader, 

The larva of a somewhat rare British species of the 
Linnean genus Cimer (Reduvius per tus), is as= 
serted to feed upon the bed-bug ; like it, itis found in 
houses, but its appearance is so extraordinary, that it 
is impossible to have the least idea that it is an insect, 
were it not for its slight and awkward movements. 
It covers itself completely with a coat of dirt and dust, 
so that‘it more resembles a lump of earth. Neverthe 
less; the antenne and rostrum are similar to those of 
the perfect insect, and enable us to decide what it 
really is ; moreover, on touching it with the point of 
a pencil, its coat falls off at once, which, however, the 
insect soon again renews. In this dress it is enabled 
to approach its prey without their being alarmed at its 
coming. 

There are, however, three species of insects belong+ 
ing toas many distinct orders, Coleoptera, Diptera, and 
Ni , which in their larva state exhibit a greater 
degree of instirict than any of the preceding, by the 
construction of pitfalls, in which they lie in wait for 
every stray insect which may be hapless enough to 
come within their reach. The burrow of the larva of 
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the tiger-beetle (Cicindela), consists of a long and 
tubular passage, at the mouth of which the voracious 
larva stations itself, its head just fitting the opening of 
this retreat, with its jaws expanded, ready to seize on 
every passing insect. The two other species referred 
to are the ant-lion (Myrmeleon) and a fly ( Rhagio ver- 
mileo). These construct large funnel-shaped burrows 
in sandy situations, at the bottom of which they take 
their station, ready to seize any ant or other insect 
which may chance to slip down the sides. The grub 
of the-latter lies motionless at the foot of the burrow, 
and, snake-like, twines itself round its prey, piercing 
it with its strong hooks or mandibles. But the ant- 
lion is more wary ; its form is most unprepossessing : 
it therefore buries itself in the sand at the bottom of 
its hole, leaving only its long curved jaws exposed ; 
and it has the additional instinct, in case any of the 
insects which fall down the sides of its trap should 
endeavour to escape, to bring them within its reach 
by a shower of sand. When full grown, it forms a 
globular cocoon of sand, within which it becomes a 
small inactive pupa, and in a short time bursts forth 
under a perfect and beautiful form, 

he various modes of active or passive defence 
adopted by insects, present us equally with many of 
the most interesting phenomena of insect instinct. 
Here we find Nature ever rich in resources; the 
smallest as well as the largest objects of the animated 
creation are equally under her care, We will run 
through the various orders of insects, and notice a 
few of the more remarkable of these peculiarities. We 
find the predaceous beetles well enabled to defend 
themselves, not only by the hard scaly covering of their 
bodies, and the powerful organs of their mouths, espe- 
cially their strong and hooked jaws, but also by the 
emission of a black and fcetid fluid, which is well cal- 
culated to secure them from the attacks of their ene- 
mies. It is this fluid which is occasionally volatilised 
on coming into contact with the air, that the bombar- 
dier beetle employs when in danger from the attacks 
of its enemies. The predaceous water-beetles, also, 
by similar emissions, but more particularly by their 
capability of flight in the air, swimming in the water, 
or creeping on the land, are enabled to avoid the at- 
tacks of enemies which might assault them in any of 
these elements. We have seen that many beetles, as 
the pill-beetles (Byrrhide), the death-watches (Ano- 
bium), and the mimic-beetles (Histeride), with many 
others, possess, in a remarkable degree, the power of 
counterfeiting death, by folding up their limbs, and 
keeping them in a state of inactivity. Other beetles, 
by the similarity of their appearance to the sand or 
earth in which they reside, readily elude our obser- 
vation, as in many sand heteromera. The emission 
of similar feetid scents and fluids by many other beetles, 
as the Silphide, Chrysomelide, and especially the lady- 
birds, is a very ordinary means of defence; whilst the si- 
milarity in the colouring of others, to the leaves, stems, 
or barks of plants and trees, is equally serviceable. 
The threatening aspect of some, as the devil’s coach- 
horse ; the rapid movements of others, as the Haltice, 
joined to their minuteness, all tend to the same end. 
The larve of the Cacide and Crioceride cover them- 
selves with a cloak formed of their own excrements, 
which serves as a protection against the sun, and con- 
ceals them from their enemies, 

In the Orthoptera we find great locomotive powers, 
as exhibited by the locusts and grasshoppers, whose 
strength in leaping is known to every schoolboy ; but 
there are other insects belonging to the same order 
equally well defended, although their locomotive powers 
are but slight. Here we are to notice the walking-leaf 
insects and the walking-stick insects, objects which, to 
an ordinary observer, would appear but detached leaves 
or twigs rustling with every breathof air; but they have 
life, and Nature has given them their strange appear- 
ance with a view to its preservation, by deceiving those 
animals which might otherwise make them their prey. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more complete than the de- 
ception produced by these insects ; the walking-leaf is 
flat, semi-transparent, narrowed at the head, or stalk 
part of the leaf, the antenne forming the stem; the 
abdomen is dilated at the sides, notched, like the mar- 
gin of a leaf, and, to complete the resemblance, the 
wing-covers lie flat upon the back, forming, by their 
union, a straight central line, from which proceed va- 
rious oblique nerves, like the principal veins of a leaf. 

In the neuropterous and trichopterous orders, we 
find equally successful means of defence. In the 
dragon-fly, we have already seen how completely, by 
means of wings, eyes, and mouth, it is enabled to 
escape from its enemies, The delicate gauze-winged 
golden-eyed flies (Hemerobius), which seem too slight 
to encounter even a breath of air, come forth only at 
dusk ; they, moreover, emit a most disgusting scent ; 
and asa still further defence, they have the instinct 
to place their eggs out of danger, at the extremity of 
long and slender stalks, and their larve cover them- 
selves with a coat formed of the skins of their victims, 
The Phrygane encase themselves in the larva state 
in firm cases of earth, stones, shells, &c., fastened 

; and thus their soft and fleshy bodies are 

secured from the attacks of fishes, which, as every 

r is aware, deem them a tempting morsel. 

he Lepidoptera are perhaps the most defenceless 
amongst insects; but here we find many larve having 
the instinct toe enrol themselves in the leaves of plants, 
or to form for themselves tents or tubes of various 
materials for their abodes; whilst others, by their 
resemblance in colour to the plants upon which they 


are found, or by the hairs by which they are clothed, 
are amply defended against their foes, 

In the Hemipterous insects we find a very numerous 
tribe, composing the Linnean genus Cimer (bugs), 
able effectually to defend themselves by the emission 
of a power .ul scent, which, although occasionally in a 
few species not disagreeable, is in general very dis- 

sting. 

In the Homoptera, many species, as the frog-hoppers 
(Cercopide), are enabled to leap very great distances, 
thus avoiding their enemies ; whilst some in their larva 
state conceal themselves beneath a curious coating of 
froth [vulgarly toad-spittles }. 

The Diptera do not present any very striking in- 
stances of insect defence; the rapidity of their mo- 
tions, as well as those of the insects composing the 
order Aphaniptera (fleas), ought not, however, to be 
omitted. 

From this review of the means of defence in the 
various orders of insects, it will be seen that distinct 
organs for active defence are not possessed by the 
majority of these creatures, but that they are amply 
compensated by equally effective modes of counteract- 
ing the attacks of their foes, consisting either in powers 
of evasion, as rapidity of flight, strength in swimming, 
power in leaping, and velocity in running; or in 
powers of repulsion, as emission of powerful odours, 
hideousness of appearance ; or powers of simulation, 
whereby the appearance of death, or of some other 
objects, is assumed. Thus we perceive that here, as 
indeed throughout nature, the desire to prolong exist- 
ence, and to perpetuate the species, are the greatest 
ends of action. The constant destruction to which, 
from their small size, insects are so pre-eminently 
liable, and against which their instinct, in all states of 
their existence, is brought into full play, is neverthe- 
less necessary to preserve a just proportion between 
all the tribes of the creation, Hence we may firmly 
believe 

** All discord” to be *‘ harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good.” 


ANCIENT SCOTTISH MELODIES. 

A FEw months ago we gave some account of an old 
manuscript of Scottish airs, which had been discovered 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, and which was 
to be published by a gentleman of distinguished attain- 
ments in musical science, The work has now made its 
appearance in a beautifully printed quarto, of which 
the entire title is, “ Ancient Scottish Melodies, from a 
Manuscript of the Reign of King James VI.; with an 
Introductory Enquiry illustrative of the History of 
the Music of Scotland. By William Dauney, Esq., 
Fellow of the Scottish Antiquarian Society.”* As it 
is, both from its contents and price, a book for the few 
rather than the many, we conceive we shall be doing 
good service to our readers in presenting them with 
an account of such matters in it as possess general in- 
terest. 

The general peculiarities of the national music of 
Scotland are well known. The slow airs have a soft- 
ness and pathos, and the quick airs have a liveliness 
and merriment, which have always been acknowledged 
as quite peculiar, The whole forms a kind of national 
inheritance, which comes down from one generation 
to another, to the unfailing delight of all; and so vivid 
is the pleasure which many individuals take in them, 
that we have heard more than one say that the great- 
est detraction they could imagine from the current and 
ordinary solacements of life, would be the extinction, 
if such a thing were possible, of these exquisite melo- 
dies. While the beauty of our national music has 
always been owned, its antiquity has hitherto been a 
very dubious matter. The first publication of a col- 
lection of Scottish airs took place so lately as 1725. 
No manuscripts of earlier date were known. Except- 
ing for two or three tunes, which had found their way 
into English publications of the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, it could not be proved that any of our 
national melodies were much more than a century old 
—although the names of many Scottish airs were to 
be found in earlier works. Such being the case, it 
may be supposed that that allowable spirit which feels 
pride in whatever reflects credit on the country of 
one’s birth, was in no small degree elated, when the 
announcement was made that a manuscript of the 
reign of James VI. (about 1615 or 1620) had been 
discovered, in which there was a considerable number 
of airs popular at the present day, besides a great 
number of others which had apparently gone out of 
fashion. 

This manuscript, constituting a very small volume, 
was presented to the Advocates’ Library about twenty 
years ago, by Miss Elizabeth Skene, the last lineal 
descendant of a family which enjoyed high legal office 
and distinction about two hundred years ago. It is 
supposed to have belonged to the lady’s grandfather’s 


* The Edinburgh Printing and Publishing Company, Edin- 
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grandfather, John Skene of Hallyards in Mid-Lo- 
thian, a principal clerk in the Court of Session, who 
died in 1644. It has all the appearance of a little 
musical album or common-place book, such as an ama- 
teur might fill with the best pieces of the day, at a 
time when printed music was a rarity. Since its being 
placed in the library, it has excited much attention 
among Scottish antiquaries ; but to all of them it was 
an unintelligible hieroglyphic, on account of the obso- 
lete nature of the musical character or notation in which 
the music was expressed. Instead of the five staves 
or horizontal lines of common modern music, it pre- 
sented four, upon which the notes were marked by 
letters instead of dots. The whole seemed a complete 
mystery, which was the more provoking, as the book 
contained the names of two or three of our most ad- 
mired airs. At length a key to the secret was dis- 
covered, The four staves were found to represent the 
four strings of an instrument of the lute kind, named 
the mandour, which was once fashionable among the 
ladies of Scotland, as well as of other countries, The 
letters marked along the lines, represented notes to be 
struck upon the various strings, each string having a 
series of letters, a, b, c, d, e, &c., to represent the 
semitones, into which it was divided by the fretting of 
the instrument—for, in musical language, the scale 
assumed was the chromatic. The decipherment of the 
tunes was accomplished by the erudite Mr Farquhar 
Graham, of Edinburgh, the author of the admirable 
article Music in the new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. It was then found, that of a hundred and 
five tunes which had been entered in the Manuscript, 
the greater number bore all the appearance of being 
regular Scottish airs; while net a few of them were 
identical with those which continue to be favourites 
down tothe present day. Nor was this discovery a 
matter of national consequence only. The equally 
peculiar music of Ireland and Wales is not known for 
certain, any more than the Scottish music was lately, 
to be of the antiquity presumed for it, no early manu- 
scripts being in existence, while printed collections are 
matters as it were of yesterday. The music-book of 
John Skene, by proving so many of the Scottish po- 
pular airs to be old, throws an interesting light upon 
the history of national music in general. 

Weshall here enumerate the now popular airs which 
are to be found in the Skene manuscript, mentioning 
also the names under which they there appear, and 
any other particulars respecting them which may seem 
deserving of notice in this place. The Last Time I 
came o’er the Muir, here named “ Alas that I came o’er 
the moor, and left my love behind me.” The old ver- 
sion is much more beautiful than the modern one. 
Hey, Jenny, come down to Jock, here named “ Peggie 
is over the sea with the Soldier.” In this case there 
is a considerable difference between the new and old 
versions. Waes my heart that we should sunder, here 
oddly named “To dance about the Bailie’s Dub.” 
Jenny Nettles, here entitled “ I love my love for love 
again.” Blue Ribbon, called in the Manuscript “Blue 
Ribbon at the Bound Rod.”” John Anderson my Jo, 
here under the same name. The modern version ap- 
pears to us an improvement on the ancient. My Joe 
Janet, here entitled “ Long ere ony old man.” The 
Flowers of the Forest. The air in the manuscript is 
simple, wild, and mournful, in an uncommon degree, 
as if in the course of time we had lost some of the me- 
lancholy feeling with which our ancestors regarded the 
disaster of Flodden. Good night, and Joy be wi’ you 
a’, here styled “‘ Good night, and God be with you,” 
the latter phrase being precisely the modern “‘ Good 
bye.” Jenny drinks nae water, here under the same 
name. The Looking Glass, and Dainty Davie, here 
appear rudimentally in the first and second parts, 
respectively, of an air styled “ Remember me at 
evening.” Bonny Dundee, here named “Adieu Dun- 
dee,” avery bea::tiful set of the tune, simpler than the 
present, and having in addition a series of fine varia- 
tions. Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw, a well-known 
modern air by Marshall, appears to have been founded, 
if we may so speak, upon an air in the Skene Manu- 
script, entitled “ Alas I lie alone, I am like to die auld.” 
Johnnie Faa, here styled “ Lady Cassillis’s Lilt.” This 
is a curious fact, as illustrative of the well-known tra- 
ditionary story of the elopement of the wife of the 
sixth Earl of Cassillis with Johnnie Faa, a gipsy, about 
the year 1643. The ballad detailing the particulars is 
to this day sung to the tune here called Lady Cassillis’s 
Lilt. As the presumed date of the story is later than 
the supposed date of the manuscript, it may be sug- 
gested that the tune had previously existed as Lady 
Cassillis’s Lilt, and that the ballad-maker, when he 
came to commemorate her tale in rhyme, adopted the 
tune on account of its being connected with her name. 
Three Sheeps’ Skins. Blue cap for me, here merely 
called “ Blue Cap.” Katie Beardie. Dumbarton’s 
Drums, here called “I serve a worthy lady.” The 
King shali enjoy his own again, is here traceable ob- 
scurely in a tune entitled “Marry me, marry me, 
quoth the bonnie lass,” The resemblance in almost 
all of these cases is traced by the editor: we believe 
that several more of our favourite tunes may be yet 
acknowledged to exist in a rudimental form in the 
pieces presented in the Skene Manuscript. We are 
inclined, for example, to consider Si saw thow 


not, marked No. 75 in Mr Dauney’s publication, as 
the original of the beautiful Irish air, now usuall 

entitled, from Mr Moore’s song to it, “ Silent, Oh 
Moyle.” It must not be supposed, from what is stated 
above, that the airs of the Skene Manuscript are gene- 
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rally superior to their modern representatives. One 
or two, as already indicated, possess a certain wild 
grace, which we think superior; but the most of the 
present airs must be considered as improvements upon 
the original. They seem to have acquired fresh 
beauty, as they came along through the intervening 
ages. Indeed, the whole of these old airs are of a 
simple character, containing little to gratify a modern 
taste. A musical authority not far from our desk 
likens them to the prattle of children, as compared 
with the mature elocution of anadult. This of course 
impairs in no respect the value of the publication, 
which is entirely of a historical character. It is as 
interesting to know that the popular airs of the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century were mere slight 
drafts, as compared with the present airs, as it 
would have been to learn that they were generally 
more beautiful, and have suffered corruption. 

In the publication before us, the tunes are printed 
in lithography, without symphonies or paniments, 
as best beseems 4 work purely of a historical character. 
The music, however, forms but a minor portion of the 
volume. It is prefaced with a dissertation of above 
two hundred pages, containing all the formerly col- 
lected information respecting ancient Scottish music 
and song, besides some new particulars of considerable 
importance, and corrections of the errors of former 
inquirers, The most remarkable of the new lights 
adduced by Mr Dauney, is a report in 1631 respecting 
the King’s Chapel Royal, in which the master of the 
establishment informs his majesty that he had set up 
* an organ, two flutes, two pandores, with viols, and 
other instruments, with all sorts of English, French, 
Dutch, Spanish, Latin, Italian, and Op Scotcn 
Music, vocal and instrumental,” thus apparently prov- 
ing, that, even two hundred years ago, our popular 
airs were considered as ancient. Mr Dauney has also 
given an extremely interesting account of the musical 
instruments used in Scotland from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth centuries—all of which is new, or nearly 
new matter. Besides the Skene MS., he has obtained 
possession of several similar collections of later date, 
but still earlier than the first publication of Scottish 
music ; and from these he derives much valuable light. 
Into all, he adds an “ Analysis of the Scottish Music” 
by Mr Finlay Dun, teacher of singing in Edinburgh, 
a paper displaying much learning, and the most per- 
fect scientific acquaintance with the subject. Upon 
the whole, the work is highly creditable to the indus- 
try and talents of the editor, and to all concerned in 
bringing it before the world. 


LONDON PORTER BREWERIES. 
AC€USTOMED as a provincial inhabitant of the United 
Kingdom is to estimate at a very high rate the extent 
of the London porter breweries, from his finding the 
beverage in abundance in every spot on which he may 
set his foot, yet the reality, when it is his fortune to 
visit the actual scene of the manufacture in question, 
will prove in general far to exceed any anticipations 
which may have been formed. Nothing which a 
stranger can behold in the whole British metropolis 
will strike and amaze his eye more than the mere ap- 
pearance of one of the larger brew-houses of the city, 
with its enormous coppers, huge fermenting vessels, 
and monster-like store-vats ; while, if he carries his 
observations farther, and examines into all the deal- 
ings and ramifications of such a concern, his mind 
will be filled with still greater astonishment at the 
seemingly incalculable amount of capital embarked in 
it, as necessary to sustain and carry iton. The first 
question which suggests itself to one’s thoughts, on 
looking at the lakes of porter perpetually being ma- 
nufactured in such places, is, “‘ Who is to drink all 
this ?” One can scarcely believe that any given 
number of human throats, even of the thirstiest order, 
can consume these seas of liquor as fast as they seem 
to be produced. Yet but a short residence in the 
mighty city which is the scene of this production, will 
remove much of this wonderment from the stranger’s 
mind, He will soon discover that porter almost sup- 
plies the place of water in London, as the common and 
hourly means of slaking thirst. None so poor, none 
so miserable in London, but contemns the thin co- 
lourless product of the spring, and will have his deep- 
brown “stout,” in pot or can, at home or abroad. 
With the labouring classes the beverage has become a 
necessary of life, and, indeed, even the most temperate 
and orderly among them would perhaps as soon want 
their solid food, as the “‘ entire” to wash it down. In 
part, the origin, at least, of this habit may be owing 
to the rather impure sources of much of the water 
about the metropolis, and we have heard sensible men 
trace it to such a cause ; but the cheapness, abundance, 
and quality of the liquor, not to speak of other cir- 
cumstances, seem in a great measure sufficient to ac- 
count for the prevalence of the custom at the present 
day. 

The difference in colour between porter and ale, as 
well as other malt liquors, is chiefly owing, as is gene- 


rally known, to the condition of the malt used in pre- 
paring the former of these drinks. The malt in this 
case is slightly scorched in drying, or curing as it is 
more frequently termed, so as to acquire a brown hue, 
which it communicates to the liquor made from it. But 
there are other qualities for which porter is remark- 
able ; and it is for the possession of these, more pecu- 
liarly, that the porter of London has obtained its great 
and distinctive celebrity. The agreeable bitterness 
and empyreumatic flavour which characterise it, have 
been the envy of all the brewers, we may safely say, 
of the wide world, and fortunes have been thrown 
away in the endeavour to discover the source of these 
properties, and to imitate them. These attempts have 
always failed so signally, if not uniformly and univer- 
sally, that at length mankind have almost agreed, by 
common consent, to rank the puzzle of London porter- 
brewing with the mystery of the Iron Mask, or that 
of the authorship of Junius. Numberless, indeed, 
were the explanations tendered by one party and an- 
other, before the point was thus given up; and as one 
of these notions may be said still, in some measure, 
to hold its ground, many persons may be glad of a 
little information upon the subject. Finding that no 
means whatever, tried in any quarter of the earth, 
could make porter taste as it did in London, some inge- 
nious individual at length hit on the idea that the cause 
must lie in the Thames water, with which it was ma- 
nufactured. As the Thames water was really known 
to have peculiar properties—that of keeping long fresh 
and pure at sea, for example, after undergoing several 
fermentations—many people regarded this solution as 
perfectly satisfactory ; and one enterprising brewer of 
the Scottish capital actually went the length of bring- 
ing down the Thames water in casks, in the full expec- 
tation of at length rivalling the metropolitan brewers. 
The attempt was unsuccessful; nor will the reader 
marvel at this, when informed how erroneous were 
the premises upon which the experiment was based. 
Only four of the London brew-houses do really make 
use of the Thames river water! In other words, not 
a sixth part of the London porter is manufactured with 
water from that source. The breweries have in most 
cases private wells, and the liquor brewed thus is no 
whit inferior in quality to that into which the river 
water enters, The public, at least, have never disco- 
vered any difference. So much for the Thames-water 
fallacy. 

The real cause of the pleasing bitter relish and 
aroma of the London porter, we have good authority 
for asserting, rests with the malt used, and also the 
mode of curing it for use. The hops, of course, are a 
principal source of the bitter in all porter, but in the 
case of London porter, the delightful bitter smack is 
not so much derived from the employment of a large 
allowance of hops, as from the use, in the brewing, of 
great quantities of brown or embrowned malt, which 
malt is cured along with dried wood of a stringent 
quality. This wood is mixed with the malt, and, be- 
sides contributing to the spirit and strength of the 
beverage, is the ingredient that imparts to it its much 
prized aroma. In the introduction of this stringent 
wood, consists the long-sought-for secret. All the 
stories which have been told of the unbounded use of 
liquorice, and drugs of every kind and name, are en- 
tirely erroneous as far as regards the leading brew- 
houses, which supply the world with London porter. 

From various causes, it would be extremely difficult 
to give any thing like a correct estimate of the capital 
embarked in one of the great London brew-houses. 
In the hop room alone of such a concern, there lies a 
princely fortune, some single houses having usually a 
stock of hops on hand about two hundred thousand 
pounds in value. This is in some measure dormant 
capital, as such a stock would last a year or two. But 
the keeping of so large a store is a provision against a 
scarcity or a rise in prices, and the power of making 
such a provision is a magnificent proof of the means 
held at command. The stock of malt, again, in the 
larger houses, is on an equal scale. Malt and hops 
together will generally amount in value to about three 
hundred thousand pounds.* The stock-vats exhibit 
another immense absorption of money. In these vats, 
vast quantities of porter are stored up, to ripen and 
mellow for public use. The vessels in question re- 
semble houses in size more than any thing else. In 
Messrs Whitbread’s brewery there are about thirty 
vats, each between twenty and thirty feet high, 
and of a proportionate transverse diameter. They 
hold many thousand barrels each, and are usually 
full to the brim. These vats are bound with a succes- 
sion of very strong iron hoops, set as close to one 
another as they can well go; and, in reality, the danger 
would be extreme, without powerful supports of this 
kind. A number of years ago, a vessel of this nature 
burst in one of the large London brew-houses, and 
did no small damage, floating a family in a neighbour- 
ing house clean out of doors, besides other feats of the 
like order, 

Barclay, Perkins, and Company, have the most ex- 
tensive porter brew-house in London. Their esta- 
blishment is one of old standing, being the same which 
reas ig! ielded a noble fortune to Samuel Johnson’s 
friend, Thrale. The quantity of porter now annually 
brewed by this house amounts to between three and 
four hundred thousand barrels. The following six 


* The quantity of malt consumed in one year, by eleven 
of the principal breweries in London, exceeds five hun- 
dred thousand quarters, 


brewing companies, Hanbury’s, Reid’s, Whitbread’s, 
Meux’s, Combe and Delafield’s, and Calvert's, produce 
also very large quantities, the issue of none being less 
than one hundred thousand barrels a-year, while it is 
double that quantity in several of the cases. But 
neither a knowledge of the amount of the annual 
manufacture, nor an estimate of the stock and con- 
sumption of hops and malt, will lead us to any thing 
like a fair idea of the capital embarked in one of these 
concerns, The cause of this may be in part explained. 
The hop and malt rooms are natural and obvious 
quarters for the employment of the wealth of these 
brewing-houses. But the funds of the same parties. 
are absorbed also in less obvious ways. The most 
of the licensed public-houses in the city are connected 
with some brewing company or another, and henee 
are called “tied houses.” The brewers advance 
loans to the publican on the security of his lease, and 
from the t that ity or any other cause 
tempts him to accept such a loan, he is bound to the 
lending party. Indeed, the advance is made on the 
open and direct condition that he shall sell the lender’s 
liquor, and his alone, The publican, in short, becomes 
a mere retail-agent for the behvof of one particular 
company. They clap their sign above his door, and 
he can no longer ran | call the house his own. 
The quantity of money thus lent out by the London 
brewers is enormous. One house alune, we know 
from good authority, has more than two hundred 
thousand pounds so employed. . Perhaps the reader 
will have a still better idea of the extent to which. 
this system is carried, when he is told that a single 
brew-house has fifteen thousand pounds worth of sign- 
boards stuck up over London—rating these articles, of 
course, at their cost prices. This explains what a 
stranger in the metropolis is at first very much 
struck with—the number of large boards marked with 
“ Whitbread’s Entire,” “‘ Meux’s Double Refined,” 
or “ Combe and Delafield’s Brown Stout House,” that 
meet the eye in every part of London. These signs 
are of such size as to extend usually from side to side 
of the building on which they are placed, and if a 
house presents two ends, or even three, to public 
view, the massive letters adorn them all. Such boards 
cost from fifteen to twenty pounds a-piece, so that 
eight or nine hundred of them will amount to the 
sum total stated ; and some breweries have that num- 
ber up, in one quarter and another of the great city. 
This mode of advertising may look expensive, but it 
has its advantages. It is permanent, and readily 
points out to the favourers of particular brewing- 
houses where their favourite stout is to be found. 
One loves Meux’s, another man Barclay’s, a third 
Courage and Donaldson's, and these gilded placards 
show where the desired articles may be had by all 
parties. What an idea this “ tie’ system in itself 
gives us of the wealth of these brewers! A handsome 
fortune laid out on sign-boards ! 

In reality, however, the leading partners, whose 
names are at the head of these firms, are in many 
cases men possessed of extensive landed property, and 
to all intents and purposes private country gentlemen, 
though retaining, it may be, large shares in the esta- 
blishment to which the wealth and standing of their 
families were originally owing. There are always 
some of the principal partners in these concerns, never- 
theless, who take an active share in their management. 
The mode of conducting them is thoroughly systema- 
tic, as much so, and necessarily as much so, as in the case 
of the Bank of England. The whole business is divided 
into sections, with responsible persons at the head of 
each. One man usually, and sometimes two, super- 
intend the brewing department. These are the ope- 
rative managers, who are a shrewd and intelligent 
class of men. Salaries in these extensive concerns 
are on the handsomest scale, the motto of the pro- 
prietors being, “ best service, best pay.” The num- 
ber of operatives about these places is of course very 
great. They are usually stout, florid men, with coun- 
tenances and persons alike redolent of the cherishing 
fluids amid which they live, move, and have their 
being. And when hard exercise is combined with this 
generous nutrition, they will, we have no doubt, be as 
healthy as they appear. Otherwise, they will be liable, 
it is to be feared, to apoplectic and dropsical affections. 
Numerous as are these common workers at the Lrewing 
business, however, those who conceive the employment 
flowing from these vast establishments to rest and end 
here, will form but a poor idea of the range of their 
influence. Hop-growers, iron-founders, coopers, col- 
liers, publicans, horse-dealers, saddlers, cart-wrights, 
agriculturists in all the various lines of barley, corn, 
and hay growing, with many other trades and pro- 
fessions, are all directly and perpetually benefiting 
from the maintenance of these great concerns. It is 
astonishing how many of all these tradesmen one single 
brewing-house will sustain within its circle, dissemi- 
nating its work and its payments with never-failing 
punctuality. 

Serious attempts have frequently been made to shake 
the businesses of the great porter breweries, but the 
system was too deeply rooted to permit of its easy over- 
throw. A heavy though indirect stroke of this kind 
came from the ale-brewers of London, who some time 
since commenced brewing an ale article at so low a 
price as to encroach on the sale of “entire.”” In reta- 
liation, the porter-houses, with the exception of three 
only, were tempted to add a proportion of ale to their 
ordinary manufacture. They do not, however, carry 
this ale brewing to any greet extent, and, on the other 
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hand, their porter monopoly remains. but little, if at, 
all, impaired. 

One point more about the London breweries, and we 
have done with these loose hints. The stables of one. 
of these establishments, when filled with their allotted 
tenants, constitute one of the very finest sights. that 
cap be.seen on the whole premises. To Scotsmen, the 
6 ig make and general beauty of the horses of 

rden that are seen traversing the streets of the me- 
tropolis, is always a subject of wonder, The little 
carts of his own country, and the comparatively puny 

h active creatures which draw them, sink into 
absolute insignificance in his. eyes when contrasted 
with the colossal waggons and horses of. the south, 
One horse to one cart is the way in Scotland, while in 
England you observe a train of six or eight. gigantic 
creatures dragging along a large and heavily-loaded 
vehicle, resembling a goodly haystack in breadth, 
height, and compactness, A lengthened line of. such 
waggons is one of the most imposing sights imaginable, 
As the brewers keep the very best of horses, it is 
in.their stables that the beauty of the breed can be 
seen to most perfection.. They are kept in the very 
highest condition, plump, sleek, and glossy. The 
onder maintained throughout these large establish- 
ments extends to their stabling arrangements, In 
Whitbread’s, we observed the name of each horse 
painted above his stall, and were told that ty one 
of them knew its designation as well as. any biped 
about the place. Some of the most extensive breweries 
employ above one hundred such horses, to disseminate 
their produce through all parts of the city and its 
suburbs, 


A FEW WEEKS ON THE CONTINENT. 
COLOGNE. 
Iw approaching Cologne from Dusseldorf, the country 
gradually improves. The ground is no longer flat, but 
undulates like some of the richer parts of England, 
while the landscape begins to be bounded with ranges 
of hills, and is much more populous than farther down 
the country. We were now into a completely German 
territory, and the frequent occurrence of crosses and 
figures by the wayside, told us that the population was 
purely Roman Catholic, If any doubt had remained 
as to this fact, it would have been dissipated before 
entering Cologne, It was Sunday morning, about 
ten o'clock, when our voiture drove through the small 
fortified town of Deutz, on the right bank of the 
Rhine, on its way to cross the river, and the inhabi- 
tants in their holiday dresses had turned out to witness 
a spectacle on the street. This was a long proces- 
sion consisting of clergy, in their robes, bearing tall 
crosses and banners, followed and preceded by some 
hundreds of boys and girls walking two and two, 
while the inhabitants, to testify their good-will to the 
pageant, were bringing out of their houses baskets of 
flowers and leaves of evergreen, with which they were 
strewing the wayin front. The whole scene was quite 
new to us; and on asking its meaning, we were in- 
formed that the procession was in honour of the birth- 
day of the celebrated Rubens, who was a native of 
Cologne, and whom the Colognese, from that circum- 
stance as much as from an admiration of his works, 
have almost deified. 
Passing onwards, we immediately crossed to the left 
bank of the Rhine, on which Cologne is situated, the 
passage being made by means of a bridge consisting of 
a railed platform resting on a series of stout boats 
. firmly moored by anchors and cables. Here, at the 
distance of at least two hundred miles from the sea, 
the Rhine is a magnificent river of about.a third of a 
mile in breadth; its ample volume of water from bank 
to bank bearing a greater resemblance to the Thames 
at Westminster than any river with which I am ac- 
quainted, The view of Cologne from the opposite end 
of the bridge is exceedingly striking, in consequence 
of the number of spires and towers which are seen to 
shoot upwards from the dense mass of dark old houses 
and walls, and above the rest are observed the unfi- 
nished Gothic tower and lofty ridge of the cathedral, 
On entering the city by a portal guarded by Prussian 
soldiers, and proceeding to our hotel, the aspect of 
every thing was novel, The streets, as narrow as the 
Cowgate of Edinburgh, or Tooley Street of London, 
and infinitely more dirty and discomfortable than 
either, inasmuch as they have neither regular side- 
pavements nor drains—the tall stone houses with many 
of the lower windows stauncheoned with iron bars— 
the greater part of the shops open, although it was 
Sunday—the gay dresses and the clatter of foreign 
tongues—all combined to make up a scene to which 
we had not hitherto been accustomed. 
Subsequent investigations did not convey any differ- 
ent feeling respecting the place. The town is altoge- 
ther a collection of dirty streets, lanes, and ill-arranged 


unlike every other town in the world, it seems to have 
no main street, or any thoroughfare much better than 
another, Great antiquity, no improvement, and con- 
finement within walls, have combined to render it what 
it is, Although oceupying:a salubrious situation on 


sufficient to stop the general p of decays En- 
tering by a door atthe side of the choir, we were as 
much struck with the loftiness of the arches, and the 
gracefulness of the pillars, as we had been ‘with the 


a slightly elevated ground, close by one ef the noblest 
rivers in the world, these and other advantages are 
neglected ; stagnating pools, sufficient to producea dire- 
ful pestilence, lie unheeded beneath the strong glare 
of the summer sun in every thoroughfare ; the quay, 
instead of being disposed for wharfs and warehouses, 
is a strip of road outside the lofty walls, and destitute 
of any accommodation for traffic ; the whole physical 
constitution of the place is, in short, disgraceful, or, 
more correctly speaking, lamentable; for, of course, 
all is to be traced to the low intellectual condition of 
the inhabitants, and the political and ecclesiastical 
thraldom under which they labour. What a glorious 
town might Cologne be under a right system of things ! 
What a miserable place is it under a wrong one! In- 
stead of its sixty thousand inhabitants—a number 
which ineludes from two to three thousand common 
mendicants—it might furnish the means of comfort- 
able subsistence to hundreds of thousands of human 
beings. . 
Cologne owes its origin to the invasion of Germany 
by the Romans. A Roman army under their general 
Marcus Agrippa, a contemporary of Augustus, here 
pitched their camp about the first year of the Chris- 
tian era, and from the favourableness of the situation, 
the encampment became a regular Roman station. 
Here was afterwards born Agrippina, grandaughter 
of Agrippa, and wife of the Emperor Claudius, and 
by this lady the town was enlarged, and called Colonia 
Agrippina. Its present name, Cologne, or, as the 
Germans style it, Kéln, is only a modernisation of 
Colonia, and hence is from the same root as our Eng- 
lish word colony. The later Roman emperors and 
their generals built a number of edifices in the town, 
of some of which certain portions are still pointed out; 
but the greatest increase, both to its magnificence and 
its size, took place during the middle ages, when it was 
one of the free towns of the German empire. Under the 
auspices of its archbishops, it became a town of reli- 
gionists, and to such an extent was: church-building 
carried within it, that the place is said to have at one 
time possessed two thousand five hundred ecclesiastics, 
and as many steeples as there were days in the year. 
Allowing this to be somewhat of a quiz, it is certain 
that at the period of the French invasion, towards the 
end of last century, the town contained eleven colle- 
giate churches, nineteen parish-churches, nineteen 
convents of monks, thirty-nine convents of nuns, 
and forty-nine chapels, The period of prosperity, 
however, of the town and its ecclesiastics, was long 
past, The commerce which used to centre at the 
spot in the middle ages, had taken another direction, 
and the repeated violent persecutions of Jews and 
Protestants from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century, had been the means of expelling the most 
wealthy and industrious inhabitants. The French 
gave the last blow to the ecclesiastical glory of Cologne, 
by sweeping away the whole of the ancient religious 
institutions, and after stripping the churches and 
monasteries, turning them into stables and barracks. 
Under the government of Prussia, the town now enjoys 
a degree of repose; something like a shadow of the 
old ecclesiastical rule is established ; and such churches 
as have been restored, are again, to all appearance, in 
full operation, 

Prepared with these brief explanations, the reader 
will be able to follow us in the excursion which we 
made soon after our arrival through this many- 
churched town. First of all, as a matter of course, 
we besought our conductor, an intelligent individual 
from the hotel, to conduct us to the Dom Kirk, or 
Cathedral, at which, as we were informed, grand 
mass was to be performed with the whole strength 
of the clergy. The edifice, which stands at the side 
of a bare open piece of ground, is of the pure Gothic 
style of architecture, and, if finished, would be the 
most beautiful structure of the kind in the world, 
The foundation was laid by Conrad de Hochstetten, 
archbishop, in the year 1248, but being conceived on 
too magnificent a scale, was never completed. All 
that has been built and roofed in, is the choir at the 
east end—the nave is only partially built and roofed in 
a temporary manner—and the tower at the west end 
is only built about the height of the choir. Though 
centuries have elapsed since the work was stopped, a 
crane-like beam for hoisting the stones still stands on 
the summit of the tower, and is conspicuous from a 
great distance. It is understood, however, that this 
is not the original crane, left at the interruption of 
the work. The people, it seems, ceasing to hope for 
a renewal of the building operations, took down that 
engine a great many years ago. Soon after, there 
happened a destructive storm of thunder and light- 
ning, which of course was only attributable to the 
removal of the crane. In a great fright, the Co- 
lognese hastened to put up a new one, and this, or 
some other in its place, still remains, The archi- 
tectural elegance of the Dom Kirk reminded me of 
the chapel of Henry VII. at Westminster erm 
but the stupendous, yet airy proportions, were with- 
out a parallel in my recollection. Unfortunately, 
the freestone, which had been dug from the Drachen- 
fels, is soft, and mouldering so fast away on the 


open places, jumbled together in a confused mass; and, 


tside of the edifice, Our attention was, however, 
immediately absorbed in the religious spectacle around. 
Pushing our way through the crowd that filled the 
broad passage outside the screen of the choir, we 
reached the terminating aisle of the church under the 
great east window. Here a most extraordinary scene 
was presented to our eyes, A kind of temple of marble, 
having pillars in front, and decorated with a profusion 
of. enamel and gilding, stood in the aisle below the 
window, reaching to the height of eight or ten feet, 
and measuring five feet square inside. There were 
two or three steps in front, and above these there was 
an opening like a window, the sides of which were 
lighted with lamps, Observing the anxiety of the 
people to get a look through the window, we inquired 
what was to be seen, and were informed that this was 
the famous shrine of the “ three kings of Cologne” — 
in other words, here were preserved the bones of the 
three wise men or kings who came from the east to 
worship the infant Jesus.* These, according to the 
account given, had been originally procured in the 
east by the Empress Helena, and by her carried to 
Constantinople, from which they were afterwards re- 
moved to Milan, where they were found by the Em- 
peror Frederick Barbarossa, when he captured and 
destroyed that city (1162), and were presented by him 
to the archbishop of Cologne. The bones of the ske- 
letons are said to be preserved in a coffin of: silver, 
which is placed beneath the shrine, and not open to 
public gaze. The only portions displayed are the 
skulls, Proceeding up the steps of the shrine, and 
looking through the opening, we with difficulty per- 
ceived. in the midst of the partial gloom, three skulls 
stuck in a row like barbers’ blocks, and of as jetty dark- 
nessas'if burnished with Warren’s blacking. Around 
the brow of each ghastly object, beneath a crown of 
gilt metal, was bound a fillet, on which in sparkling 
gems of different colours, was inscribed the name of the 
particular saint. The three names so blazoned were, 
Gaspar; Metcurior, and BattHazar. On the shrine 
are inscribed the following lines :— 

Corpora sanctorum recubant hic terna magorum ; 

Ex his sublatum nihil est, alibive locatum. 
Which may be thus translated— 

Here lie the three bodies of the holy Magi ; 

Nothing of them has been removed or placed elsewhere. 

According to custom, the shrine was open, in the 
manner I mention, only during the continuance of 
mass. As soon as the service in the choir terminated, 
the sacristan, a jolly, good-humoured priest, extin- 
guished the lamps, shut a brass screen over the opening 
of the shrine, and after that no inspection is allowed, 
unless by payment of a fee. It is asserted that the 
shrine, and its various ornaments, is worth six mil- 
lions of francs, or L.240,000, which is doubtless a gross 
exaggeration, When the French approached the town 
in 1794, the relics of the three kings, and all the valu- 
able furniture of the cathedral, including the entire 
fabric of the shrine, were transported to Arensberg, 
in Westphalia, whence they were not brought back 
till 1804. In the course of the removal and return, 
the shrine was greatly damaged, and a number of the 
most precious of the stones either lost or stolen. On 
being replaced, the inhabitants contributed all the 
jewels they could spare, to decorate the skulls afresh ; 
still, with all such aids, it is whispered that a num- 
ber of the glittering objects are now only bits of 
coloured crystal, and that there is more gilding than 
substantial gold in the structure. 

On the pavement between the front of the shrine 
and the back of the high altar in the choir, we ob- 
served an inscription which mentions that the heart 
of Mary of Medici is entombed beneath. Passing 
over this spot, and making our way through the 
miscellaneous crowd, we turned into the choir, where 
grand mass was already in the act of celebration at 
the high altar, and where the pealing organ over- 
head, with a powerful orchestra, were performing some 
excellent sacred music. Round the old oak seats 
and projecting stalls, and also on the floor of the choir, 
there was a respectable congregation, composed both 
of natives and strangers, while at each of the antique 
desks was a priest, chaunting from a large old folio 
volume of psalms, written in red and black German 
characters, on leaves of vellum, At the upper part 
of the altar were five or six priests, in vestments of 
gold brocade, and of different ranks; while across 
the floor below, seventeen priests in black and white 
robes stood in an even line, each holding in his hand 
a eandle, measuring at least eight feet in height. From 
the living objects in the scene, the eye was attracted 
to the fabric of the altar, which is of white and grey 
marble, surmounted by a handsome tabernacle or 
pillared structure, ornamented with gold. This is, I 
suppose, a reliquiary; for, during the service, there 
was taken from it, with great ceremony, a splendid 
golden object like a small box, which was carried, 
amidst the waving of censers, to be kissed by a venee 
rable aged priest, who appeared to be a high dignitary 
of the church, and sat in one of the side stalls. An 
architect, however, would not, for a moment, have 


* *“* Now, when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, in the 
days of Herod the king, behold, there came wise men from the 
east to Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is born King of the 


exterior surface, that the renovations taking place 
at the expense of the king of Prussia do not appear 


Jews? for we have seen his star in the east, and are come to 
worship him.”—St Matthew, Cuar. ii., 1, 2. 
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heeded minutie of this kind. His attention would 
have been rivetted on‘the graceful tall pillars reaching 
to the lofty groined arches above,-and supporting ‘on 
their sides excellently sculptured figures of St Peter 
and other saints, the size of life. An antiquary would 
have been equally interested in the fine old tapestries, 
wrought with designs after some of the larger pictures 
of Rubens, which were hung round the lower part of 
the pillars and walls of the choir. 

Adjourning from the church, shortly after the ter- 
mination of the service, we were carried along by the 
flood of spectators to an edifice adjacent, styled the Mu- 
seum, which consists of several apartments on an upper 
and lower floor, filled with paintings, chiefly of the 
early school of Germany, and some antique Roman 
stones dug up in the neighbourhood. It would be 
mere waste of time to give a description of this ex- 
traordinary collection, It consists almost entirely of 
pictures representing the crucifixion, heads of saints, 
and scripture pieces, the first mentioned being repeated 
so frequently, and depicting such acute suffering, that 
visitors of an unhardened mind are glad to escape 
from their contemplation, 

In the course of the after-part of the day, we visited 
the church of St Ursula and the eleven thousand vir- 
gins—the church of St Andrew—the church of the 
Apostles—the church of the Jesuits—the church of 
St Peter—and others of lesser note. The church of 
St Ursula is visited as one of the chief Jions of the 
town, for it is reputed to contain eleven thousand skulls 
which may be seen by strangers, Anxious, like other 
English, to see such a collection of crania, we visited 
the church in the afternoon, during the time that a ser- 
mon was delivering from the pulpit bya young and ani- 
mated priest. On entering and looking around us, we 
discovered that the skulls are not openly exposed, but 
enclosed along with many other bones in glass frames, 
resembling windows set in the walls, The panes of 
glass are small, and through each a skull looks into 
the church. These windows are along the upper walls 
of the nave, choir, and other places ; in fact, wher- 
ever you turn your eyes, they encounter the hideous 
spectacle of skulls, and leg and arm bones, set in close 
array within the glass enclosures. There appear, how- 
ever, nothing like eleven thousand, or even eleven 
hundred, skulls, and we were told that the principal 
part of the collection is in a private. apartment, or 
chapel, called the Golden Chamber. There also is 
shown a vessel of eastern alabaster (cruche d’albatre 
oriental), which was brought hither from the aa 
Land, and is (said to be) one of the vessels whic 
contained the water that was turned into wine by our 
Saviourat the marriage feastin Cana, In thechurehare 
hung a number of very old pictures, perhaps amongst 
the very oldestin oil. One of them is intended to repre- 
sent the landing of St Ursula at Cologne from Britain, 
of which she was a native, with her eleven thousand 
female followers. The whole, according to tradition, 
were slain by the Huns, and their bones afterwards 
placed in their present receptacles, St Ursula herself 
is buried behind the altar, this being the spot, indi- 
cated by a dove, where her remains should repose, and 
over which the church was built. A Latin inscription 
narrates the circumstance, Some writers have alleged 
that the story of St Ursula, and her eleven thousand 
maidens, is a fable; for, that, in translating the legend 
from the original Latin, the word Undecemilla, the 
name of a single female attendant, has been, by mis- 
take, confounded with undecem millia—eleven thou- 
sand. Others consider this an unwarrantable mode 
of disposing of St Ursula’s maiden train, and adhere 
to the legend. I decline giving any opinion on the 
subject, and leave the reader to judge between the 
Opposite statements presented, 

From the chureh of St Ursula we proceeded to the 
church of St Andrew, a Gothic structure no way re- 
markable, but containing a good painting of the mar- 
tyrdom of the saint, and a magnificently carved shrine 
of dark oak, with a beautiful carved rail of the same 
material. The church of the Jesuits, which we looked 
into in passing, was exceedingly elegant and captivat- 
ing. Its ornaments were not alone fine pictures 
or carving ; they comprised a profusion of natural 
flowers and shrubs in full bloom, Between each pair 
of pillars stood a beautiful oleander in full leaf and 
bloom, growing from a moveable green box ; and on 
the steps and top of the altar flourished roses and 
orange-trees— forming a spectacle grateful to the 
feelings, when combined with some of the most 
splendid works of art. On proceeding to the church 
of St Peter, we found the ancient edifice filled by 
a@ congregation who were taking part in a service 
in commemoration of Rubens, This, it appeared, 
was the church in which he had been baptised, and the 
large brazen baptismal font was pointed out to us in 
aside chapel, Squeezing our way through the dense 
multitude, who politely gave way on recognising us as 
strangers, we arrived at the foot of the altar, close by 
the officiating priests, and here were enabled to pause 
in contemplation of the altar-piece—Rubens’s Cruci- 
fixion of St Peter. The figure of the suffering saint 
is head downwards, an unnatural and difficult position 
to be handled by the artist ; yet the whole lineaments 
of the body and the drawing struck us as being re- 
markably faithful, and worthy of the fame which the 
piece has obtained. Sir Joshua Reynolds has made 
some remarks upon it as a work of art, which seem 
to me captious, and to a certain extent unjust. This 
esteemed picture was carried off by the French to the 
Louvre at Paris, where it vemained till 1815, when 


it was restored to the town, and solemnly inaugurated 
in its former ‘situation, “The house’ where “Rubens 
was born, in 1577, ‘is in a street at no great distance 
from the church ; we observed that it was gaily hung 
with ‘flags, and a general festival seemed .to prevail 
all round the neighbourhood. 

Almost ready to drop with fatigue from our length- 
ened perambulations over the ill-paved streets, in a 
sultry atmosphere, we took refuge for a little rest in 
the church of Santa Maria in Capitolio, or St Mary 
of the Capitol. This is reported to be the oldest 
church in Cologne, having been founded by Plectrude, 
wife of Pepin, king of the Franks, about the year 720, 
on the ruins of a castle which had been erected on the 
site of the Roman capitol, from which its name has been 
derived. Originally, thesite had been a prominent knoll, 
but the ground being levelled around, we now ascend to 
the floor of the church by a flight of steps leading from 
a cloister in a back court ; entering it by this secluded 
path, we found a tolerably large congregation at ves- 
pers, and sitting down, spent some time in scanning the 
pictures, monuments, and other works of art with which 
the walls were decorated. Though founded in the 
eighth century, which gives it an amazing antiquity, 
it did not appear older than some other churches we 
had visited, and has, most likely, been renewed at some 
period within the last four or five hundred years. The 
edifice contains a splendid reliquiary of marble and 
gold over the high altar, and the sculpture of some of 
the monuments is more than usually interesting. In 
one of the side chapels, as we were afterwards in- 
formed, there is a carved stone representing a child 
holding up and offering an apple to the infant Jesus 
in the arms of the Virgin. The meaning of this piece 
of sculpture is explained by a little story, which I 
find in a foreign publication, entitled “ Ruins of the 
Rhine,” and may here be presented as a sample of a 
class of traditions, of which there is a great abundance 
in this part of the continent. 

* Near the church of St Mary of the Capitol, there 
lived in former times a poor but pious family. The 
husband, who was a shoemaker, sought to support his 
little family by the labour of his hands. The greatest 
delight of the parents was their only son, Herman 
Joseph, a pious, good, and virtuous child, who endea- 
voured, by obedience and filial affection, to repay all 
that their anxious love had performed for him. 

Herman Joseph was sent by his parents to school, 
and never did he go thither without first offering up 
his infant prayer before a stone image of the holy 
Virgin in the neighbouring church. On holidays, 
when the other boys were playing about in the streets 
and public places, he hastened to the image, and com- 
municated to the heavenly child which she bore in 
her arms, all that he had learned.and still wished to 
learn, The infant Saviour listened to his narration 
with a kindly ear, and often invited him to come up 
and play with him, but it was always too high for the 
boy to reach the place where the image stood. When, 
therefore, he looked up with a sorrowful countenance, 
the holy mother consoled him by saying that he would 
one day be bigger, and would then be able to play with 
her blessed son. 

One day, when his mother gave Herman a beau- 
tiful apple, he hastened with great joy to the sacred 
image, and offered it to the child, saying, ‘ There, 
there is my apple for you.’ The blessed image then 
stretched forth its hand to him, and with an expression 
of marvellous kindness, took the apple. 

Inexpressible was the delight of Herman Joseph ; 
so that whenever he received presents, either of fruit 
or cakes, his first thought was to carry them to the 
image of the infant Jesus, who always accepted them 
with thanks and kindness. 

Herman Joseph was now to become a shoemaker, 
for his parents could no longer afford the expense, and 
were therefore obliged to withdraw him from school, 
With a heavy heart, for he was still desirous to acquire 
knowledge, he stole, one afternoon, into the church 
to make known his sorrows to the infant Christ. And 
as he now looked up with tearful eyes to the child and 
its holy mother, our most blessed Virgin addressed 
him, saying, ‘ What ails thee, Herman Joseph ?’ 
Thereupon he related the cause of his grief, and stated 
how gladly he would continue to attend school, but 
that it was too great a burthen for his parents, and 
that he must quently b a sh ker, 

‘That shall not be, Herman Joseph,’ answered the 
Virgin, consolingly. ‘Goto the cross passage; there 
thou wilt see on the left hand of the door a stone; lift 
it up, and thou wilt find what thou needest.’ 

With tears in his eyes, Herman Joseph thanked his 
protectress, and hurried to the stone, which, although 
somewhat ponderous, he removed without difficulty, 
and beneath it found what he sought. He could now 
continue his studies, without being any burthen to his 
poor parents, for whatever he wanted he found under 
the stone, 

Never did he cease offering up thanks to his patro- 
ness ; and the statue of the blessed Virgin, in St Mary 


of the Capitol, continued to be his favourite place of! 


resort, He now studied very diligently, and succeeded 
in every thing which he undertook through the assis- 
tance of the Virgin. 

When he had arrived at an age to make choice of a 
career, he determined to devote himself to the church, 
and to enter the Benedictine order. He chose the 
monastery of Steinfeld in the Eifel, where the pious 
youth was received with joy. He now applied with 
great assiduity to the study of philosophy and theo- 


logy, and neither desisted' day or night from his pur- 
suit, so'that he almost forgot his former patroness the 
holy Virgin. But somehow all his exertions were 
fruitless : notwithstanding his ardent application, he 
was unable to make any progress in the sciences, 
He therefore again had recourse'to prayer. “Whilst, 
overwhelmed with the toil of the day, he lay prostrate 
one night before the altar in earnest supplication, a 
sweet sleep came over his eyes, and he dreamed a most 
exquisite dream, in which ‘the blessed Virgin of St 
Mary of the Capitol appeared before him, leading the 
infant Jesus by'the hand, who invited Herman with a 
friendly mien to come and eat with him, in return for 
the fine apples and other delicious things with which 
Herman had so often presented him. 

‘Herman Joseph thankfully accepted the invitation ; 
and whilst he sat at the costly table, attended by 
cherubim of exceeding beauty, enjoying the heavenly 
repast, he awoke, and the vision also vanished. “But 
he felt himself wonderfully strengthened and com- 
pletely changed in his inmost nature. His studies now 
proceeded at~a rapid pace. Universally beloved’ and 
respected, and above all celebrated for his learning, 
Herman Joseph continned long to live in the Abbey 
of Steinfeld, where he died, and where his tomb con- 
tinues to’ be shown to this day.” 

Cologne contains a few secular edifices, of an itite- 
resting nature, which we had an opportunity of see- 
ing in passing through the town on our return down 
the Rhine. The principal is the Rathhaus, or town- 
hall, a fine old building of two stories, with a front of 
pillars and arcades, and a conspicuous tower at one 
end. The town possesses a theatre, a large public 
library, and news-room, and various respectable edu- 
cational institutions. There are likewise many excel- 
lent private collections of paintings, which are liberally 
shown to visitors. The town contains several good 
and large hotels, chiefly placed near the port and quay 
whencethe steam-boatsdepart. That which weselected 
(Cour Imperiale) was in the centre of the town, and 
possessed as good accommodations as are to be found in 
any inn in England. An idea may be formed of its size, 
and the business which is transacted in it, when I 
mention that about a hundred individuals sat down:to 
dinner at its table d’hote. 

Cologne is celebrated for the manufacture of a highly 
scented distilled water, which, asis well known, passes 
by the name of Eau de Cologne. The preparation and 
sale of this liqueur forms a considerable trade in the 
town, though, to’the surprise of the stranger, the trade 
seems to be all in the hands of persons of the same 
name, The name which is so multiplied in different 
quarters is Fartna, upon which a variety of changes 
are rung in the form of prefix letters, The truth is, 
there is only one genuine Farina, to wit, Jean Marie 
Farina, whose warehouse is in the market-place ; the 
others are mean impostors or imitators, who want 
courage to stand upon their own merits, but disho- 
nestly assume a name similar to that of the original 
manufacturer. Cologne is the seat of a few other ma- 
nufactures of no great importance, which it would be 
uninteresting to notice, 


A SUBJECT FOR THOUGHT. 
Str JAMES ALEXANDER, in the course of his late 
travels in the south-western part of Africa, came to 
the settlements of a tribe of native savages, called the 
Namaquas. The following is his account of the intel- 
lectual advancement of this benighted race :— 

‘ | was anxious to ascertain the extent of knowledge 
among the tribe with which I now dwelt, to learn 
what they knew of themselves, and of men and things 
in general; but I must say that they positively knew 
nothing beyond tracking game, and breaking-in pack 
oxen, They did not know one year from another ; 
they only knew that at certain times the trees and 
flowers bloom, and that then rain was expected, As 
to their own age, they knew no more what it was than 
idiots. Some even had no names. Of numbers, of 
course, they were nearly quite ignorant; few could 
count above five; and he was a clever fellow who 
could tell his ten fingers. Above-all, they had not 
the least idea of God, or of a future state, They 
were literally like the beasts that perish. Strange to 
say, these Namaquas have no word for thanks, and 
they never acknowledged:a favour. They believe in 
witchcraft ; but this superstition had not the ‘itiflu- 
ence I found it had among the Caffres of the east 
coast ; still the Namaquas have charms to produce 
certain effects. The sun, by some of the people, 
is considered to be a mass of fat, which descends 
nightly to the sea, where it is laid hold of by the chief 
of a white man’s ship, who cuts.a portion of tallow off 
it, and giving it a kick, it bounds away, sinks under 
the wave, goes round below, and then comes up again 
in the east next morning, its fat having again grown, 
There is a strange story about the moon, which is a. 
little better than their usual.ignorant notions. The 
moon, they say, wished to send a message tomen, and 
the hare said he would take it. ‘ Run, then,’ said 
the moon, ‘and tell men that as. I ‘die, and’ am re- 
newed, so shall they also be renewed.’ But the hare 
deceived men, and said, ‘As I die and perish, so shall 

also.” Old Namaquas'will not, therefore, touch 
are’s flesh, but the young men may partake cf it. 
When:a young woman attains a certain age, she is léd 
round the kraal, to touch various things for good luck ; 
thus, she touches the milk vessels in the house, and the 
sheep in the fold. When a person 1s siek, the dooter 
comes and orders a sheep to be killed, 8 he can da 
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nothing without first eating plenty of fat; he reserves 
a little of the fat to smear the patient with, or he 
scarifies the flesh over the seat of the disease.” 

All this is bad enough, yet it does not strike us as 
being very much worse than the state of intellectual 
advancement among certain classes in England—for 
example, that displayed by the followers of Johanna 
Southcote, and of the late madman Courtney; or take 
that of the illiterate rustic labourer described by 
Mr Howitt, in his Sketches of English country life. 
* Hodge is now growing up into a tall, long, smock- 
frocked, straw-hatted, ankle-booted fellow, with a gait 
as graceful as one of his own plough-hmilocks. He 
has grown up, and gone to service zeand there he is, 
as simple, as ignorant, and as laborious a creature as 
one of the waggon-horses that he drives. The mecha- 
nic sees his weekly newspaper over his pipe and pot ; 
but the clodhopper, the chopstick, the hawbuck, the 
hind, the Johnnyraw, or by whatever name, in what- 
ever district, he may be called, is everywhere the same: 
he sees no newspaper, and if he did, he could not read 
it; and if he hears his master reading it, ten to one 
but he drops asleep over it; in fact, he has no interest 
in it. He knows there is such a place as the next 
town, for he goes there to statutes, and to the fair— 
and he has heard of Lunnon, and the French, and 
Bonaparte, and of late years of America, and he has 
some dreamy notion that he should like to go there if 
he could raise the wind, and thought he could find the 
way—and that is all that he knows of the globe and 
its concerns beyond his own fields, The mechanic has 
his library—and he reads, and finds that he has a mind, 
and a hundred tastes and pleasures that he never 
dreamed of before—the clodhopper has no library, and 
if he had, books in his present state would be to him 
only so many things set on end upon shelves, He is 
as much of an animal as air and exercise, strong liv- 
ing, and sound sleeping, can make him, and he is 
nothing more.” 

Sir James Alexander tells us that the Namaquas are 
in progress of civilisation, by means of missionaries and 
schoolmasters, who teach the natives various useful 
arts—among the rest, that of agriculture, of which they 

no knowledge among themselves. We wonder 
if it has ever occurred to try what effect missionaries 
and schoolmasters would have in enlightening the class 
whom Mr Howitt points to, It appears to us that the 
effect would be beneficial, though, of course, as a 
matter on which opp ts are entertained, 
we give our opinion with much diffidence. 
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WALPOLIANA., 

Tux work so entitled—an amusing couple of volumes 
made up from the writings and conversations of Horace 
Walpole soon after his death in 1797—is now seldom seen, 
and is probably unknown to many of those who peruse 
the present sheet. The following selections from it will 
give some idea of the neatness and point for which, both 
in writing and speech, this man was so remarkable :— 


CORRUPTION. 

In my youth I thought of writing a satire on mankind, 
but now in my age I think I should write an apology for 
them. Several worthy men, whom I know, fall into such 
unexpected situations, that to me, who know these situ- 
ations, their conduct is matter of compassion, and not of 
blame. 

Sir Robert Walpole used to say, that it was fortunate 
so few men could be prime ministers, as it was best that 
few should thoroughly know the shocking wickedness of 
mankind. 

I never heard him say that all men have their prices ; 
and I believe no such expression ever came from his mouth. 
PATRONAGE. 

Patronage of authors is an antiquated fashion, and at 
present means nothing. Itis still repeated by rote among 
& few young or ignorant writers, as an echo dies away by 
deg into an ing sound. The public favour is 
deemed a sufficient prey = weer ; but after the cases you 
have mentioned, I think differently. Nothing, for instance, 
can be more unjust than that an author, who has pro- 
fessedly written for the general taste, and has in conse- 
quence derived great emoluments from his works, should 
have a ion ; while another, who has confined his toil 
to ics, or other abstruse pursuits, confessedly 
useful and highly meritorious, but not adapted to much 
sale, goes wholly unrewarded. This case evinces that a 
pension is a mere piece of vain-glory in the government, 
which desires to have it recorded that such and such an 
eminent writer was Rerietee In France things are very 
different. Voltaire has no pension, but many a plodding 

man has. In our national literary societies, the 


members pay an annual sum: in France they receive an 
annual sum. 


INDOLENCE, 

When the Duke of Newcastle left the ministry, a whole 

closet of American dispatches was found unopened. 
SPANISH ETIQUETTE. 

The etiquette of the Spanish court was the most severe 
in One of their kings even fell a victim to it. 
Philip ILI. being newly d from a dang ma- 
lady, was sitting near a chimney, in which was so large 

of wood, that he was almost stifled. Etiquette 
did not it him to rise, nor a common domestic to 
enter. At length the Marquis de Pobar, chamberlain, 
came in, but etiquette forbade his interference, and the 
Duke of Usseda, master of the household, was sent for. 
He was gone out ; and the flame increased, while the king 
pg Badd pare rather than violate his dignity. But 


his was so heated, that next morning an erysipelas 
of the head a ed, and of the fe 
ee a relapse ¢ fever soon 


SENTIMENT. 
shall to oprah ott ta bo toot nen See 
to solely to t ma’ t 
data on One would i ¢ that Bterne had been 
a man of a very tender heart—yet I know, from indubi- 
table authority, that his mother, who kept a school, 
having run in debt, on account of an extravagant daughter, 
would have rotted in jail, if the parents of her scholars 
had not raised a subscription for her. Her son had too 
much sentiment to have any feeling. A dead ass was 
more important to him than a living mother. 

STRANGE TALE. 

Lord T—— being out of town, his house was left in 
charge of a female servant. The plate was lodged at his 
banker's. A letter came to say that his lordship would 
be in town on such a day, and desiring that the plate 
might be got ready the evening before. The servant took 
the letter to my lord’s brother, who said there was no 
doubt of the hand-writing. The banker expressed the 
same certainty, and delivered the plate. 

The servant being apprehensive of thieves, spoke to 
their butcher, who lent her a stout dog, which was shut 
up in the room with the plate. Next morning a man was 
found dead in the room, his throat being torn out by the 
dog ; and upon examination, it proved to be my lord’s 
brother. The matter was carefully hushed, and a report 
spread that he was gone abroad. 

‘ THE FIRST STEP. 

1 n'y @ que le premier i coute: “The first step is 
the only difficulty.” The pesvesd was oddly applied by 
a lady, who, hearing a canon in the company say that St 
Piat, after his head was cut off, walked two entire leagues 
with it in his hand. * Yes, madam, two entire leagues.” 
“I firmly believe it,” answered the lady; “on such an 
occasion the first step is the only difficulty.” 

RIDDLE. 

The French delight to try the esprit of children by a 
kind of riddles. For example: A man has a little boat, 
in which he must carry, from one side of a river to the 
other, a wolf, a goat, and a cabbage, and must not carry 
more than one of these at once. Which shall he take 
first, without the risk that, during one of his navigations, 
the wolf may devour the goat, or the goat the cabbage ? 
Suppose he carry the wolf, the cabbage is lost—if the 
cabbage, the goat is devoured—if the goat, the embar- 
rassment is equal; for he must risk his goat, or his cab- 
bage, on the other side of the river. 

The answer is. He must take the goat, first, the wolf 
will not touch the cabbage ; in the second passage he 
carries the cabbage, and brings back the goat ; in the third 
he transports the wolf, which may again be safely left 
with the cabbage. He ludes with returning for the 
goat. 


ODD OBLIGATION. 

The Duke of Roquelaure was one of those who, as Ma- 
dame Sevigné says, “ abuse the privilege that the men 
have to be ugly.” Accidentally finding at court a very 
ugly country gentleman, who had a suit to offer, the duke 
— him to the king, and urged his request, saying 

e was under the highest obligations to the gentleman. 
The king granted the request ; then asked Roquelaure 
what were those great obligations. “Ah! sir, if it were 
not for him, I should be the very ugliest man in your 
dominions.” This sally excited the royal smile, while 
the gentleman, with plain good sense, affected not to 
hear it. 

AMUSEMENTS OF WAR. 

When Louis XIV. besieged Lille, the Count de Brouai, 
governor of the place, was so polite as to send a supply 
of ice every morning for the king’s dessert. Louis said 
one day to the gentleman who brought it, “1 am much 
obli to M. de Brouai for his ice, but I wish he would 
send it in larger portions.” The Spaniard answered, with- 
out hesitation, “ Sire, he thinks the siege will be long, and 
he is afraid the ice may be exhausted.” When the mes- 
senger was going, the Duke de Charrost, captain of the 
guards, called out, “ Tell Brouai not to follow the example 
of the governor of Douai, who yielded like a rascal.” The 
king turned round, laughing, and said, * Charrost, are 
you mad!” “How, sir!” answered he; “ Brouai is my 
cousin.” 

In the Memoires de Grammont, you will find similar 
examples of the amusements of war. You remember that 
when Philip of Maced quished the Athenians, in a 

itched battle, they sent next morning to demand their 

ggage; the king laughed, and pr wwe it to be returned, 

saying, “ I do believe the Athenians think we did not 
fight in earnest.” 


VALUE OF AN OATH. 

A Norman was telling another a great absurdity as a 
matter of fact. “You are jesting,” said the hearer. 
* Not I, on the faith of a Christian.” “Will you wager?” 
“No, I wont wager; but I am ready to swear to it.” 

INCREDIBLE FACT. 

The Abbé Regnier, secretary of the French Academy, 
was collecting in his hat from each member a contribution 
for a certain purpose. The president Roses, one of the 
forty, was a great miser, but had paid his quota; which 
the Abbé not perceiving, he presented the hat a second 
time. Roses, as was to be expected, said he had already 
paid. “I believe it,” answered Regnier, “ though I did 
not see it.” “ And I,” added Fontenelle, who was beside 
him, “ I saw it, but I do not believe it.” 

OVER-AFFECTION FOR ANIMALS, 

The attachment of some French ladies to their lap-dogs 
amounts, in some instances, to infatuation. I have heard 
of a lap-dog biting a piece out of a male visitor's leg: his 
mistress thus expressed her compassion: “ Poor little 
dear creature ! I hope it will not make him sick !” 

Another lady kept a malicious ape, which bit one of 
her women so Ht ~4 in the arm, that her life was in 
danger. The lady chid her ape, and told him not to bite 
so deep in future. The maid lost her arm ; and the mar- 
chioness dismissed her with avague of a provision. 
The marquis blaming this inhumanity, the lady answered 
with great coolness, “ would you have me do with 
the girl? She has lost an arm.” 


VEGETABLE ORIGINS. 


1 from Cos, oe mo 
; lettuce a name 
or eschallots, from Ascalon. 

I have been on the subject, and was struck 
with the numerous i on commerce and civilisati 
which may arise from a dinner. Will you have a dessert 
from memory ? The cherry and filbert are from Pontus, 
the citron from Media, the chestnut from Castana in Asia 


pomegranate 
from Cydon, the olive and fig from 
best apples and = though also found wild in France, 
and even here. e apricot is from Armenia. 
FONTENELLE. 

Wit, or even what the French term esprit, seems little 
compatible with feeling. Fontenelle was a great egotist, 
and thought of nothing but himself. One of his old 
acquaintances went one day to see him at his country 
house, and said he had come to eat a bit of dinner. 
“ What shall we have? Do you like ’s ?” said 
Fontenelle. “If you please; but with oil.” “Oil! I 
prefer them with sauce.” “But sauce di with 
me,” replied the guest. “Well, well, we shall have them 
with oil.” Fontenelle then went out to give his orders ; 
but on his return found his uaintance dead of an 

1 ing to the head of the stairs, he called 
dress the ‘sparagus with sauce.” 
FISH IN FASHION, 

When fashions are worn out at Paris, the milliners send 
the antiquated articles to the North, that is, to Sweden 
or Russia. A vessel deeply laden with such merchandise 
was run down in the channel of St Petersburgh. Next 
day a salmon was caught in the Neva, dressed in a white 
satin petticoat , and in the same net were found two large 
cod, with muslin handkerchiefs around their necks. The 
sharks and porpoises were observed in gowns of the latest 
taste ; and hardly was there a fish that did not display 
some of the freshest Parisian fashions that had ever 
visited the North, 


PS J° 
out, “ Cook ! 


THE MOSQUITO’S SONG. 
In the dreamy hour of night I'll hie, 
When the hum is hushed of the weary fly, 
When the lamps are lit, and the curtains drawn, 
And sport on my wings till the morning dawn, 
In the festive hall where all is joy, 
In the chamber hushed where the sleepers lie ; 
In the garden bower where the primrose smiles, 
And the chirping cricket the hour beguiles : 
In these Tn sport through the summer night, 
And mortals to vex, I'll bite, I'll bite. 
There's one I view with an evil eye; 
A flame of pride in his breast I spy ; 
He breathes in a lute with a master’s skill, 
And listening souls the rich strains fill 
With the rapturous thrill of melody ; 
But he carries his head so haughtily, 
I'll play him a trick—in his happiest swell, 
When the lingering trill, with a magic spell, 
Holds all entranced, I'll wing my flight, 
And pop on his nose, and I'll bite, I'll bite. 
Le a I —- the gt midnight 
e plies the pen by the taper’s light, 
And wearied of cath, in yee all his own, 
With fancy he rambles, where flowers are strewn, 
Of fadeless hue, and he images there 
A creation of beauty in the pure still air. 
With the world around from his sense shut out, 
He heeds not the buzz of my round-about ; 
But when a new image has broken on his sight, 
Ere he gives it existence, I'll bite, I'll bite. 
And the long-courted vision shall vanish—while I, 
In a snug little corner, shall watch him, so shy 
As he thumps his brow in a burning rage, 
And dashes his pen o’er the well-fill’d page. 
I see a young maid in her chamber napping, 
And I know that love at her heart is tapping ; 
She dreams of a youth, and smiles in bliss, 
As she pouts out her lips to receive a kiss. 
But she shall not taste the gentie delight, 
For I'll light on her lips, and I'll bite, I'll bite. 
—From a newspaper. 


CONTENTMENT. 

In Vienna, a magnificent house was built by a noble- 
man, on the front of which is a stone with this inscrip- 
tion—* This house was erected by Count D——, to be 
given to the first man who can prove that he is really 
contented.” One day a stranger knocked at the gate, 
and desired to speak with the master. “Iam come,” 
said he, “to take possession of this house, as I find you 
have built it in order to bestow it upon the man who is 
really contented. Now, I am in that state, of which I 
am willing to make oath ; you will therefore please, sir, 
to give me immediate possession.” The count did not 
interrupt him till he had finished his speech, when he 
replied, “ You are quite right, sir, with respect to my 
intentions, but as I do not discover the least pretension 
you have to the character of a contented man, I beg you 
will retire. If you were quite contented, you would not 
want my house /” 

CHANGE OF THE TIMES. 

An old farmer who lives at Burghelere, under the 
North Hampshire Hills, observed to me last year, when 
we were ing about the corruption and degeneracy of 
the times, that it was the fine words, and the flattery of 
men to the farmers’ wives, that had done all the mis- 
chief ; “ for,” said he, “ when “twas dame and porridge, 
*twas real good times ; when “twas mistress and broth, 
*twas worse a great deal; but when it came to be ma’am 
and soup, “twas very bad.”— Cobbett. 
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